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Oni half a thousand or so listeners that night November 2, 1920 
heard station KDKA announce that Warren G. Harding was their 
new President. Historically, November 2, 1920 is the birthdate of 
radio broadcasting. 


Listeners and radio folk alike had much to learn about the art in 
the classrooms of progress. Through radio, one-hundred million 
listeners are students of the world beyond their shores. They know 
firsthand of the rise and fall of great nations, of peace conferences 
in Paris, of the words of a President to the people. 


Radio folk have added eleven hundred other stations since KDKA’s 
epochal broadcast. They improved standard broadcasting, intro- 
duced FM and Television and Facsimile. True, no art has progressed 
so quickly; none has done so much to end the isolation of geography. 


BroapcastinG Magazine has been the mirror and mentor of radio 
progress since its inception in 193]. Its pages have unfolded the 
growth of standard broadcasting, the onset of FM, the birth of 
Facsimile, the commercial application of television from laboratory 
to microphone and camera. Not only is BRoapcastiNG the favorite 
magazine of business men in the business of radio. It is used as text 
for radio students in such Universities as: Alabama, Michigan, North- 
western, New York, Chicago, Stanford and Columbia. 


Wherever there is radio established by the American plan—free and 
competitive—there you will find the weekly Broapcastinc Maga: 
zine, the BROADCASTING YEARBOUK, and an accurately and fully 
informed radio readership. 

















Fifty-two weekly issues and 1947 BROADCASTING YEARBOOK—$5 


Special student group rates on request 


Kg 


BROADGASTING 


The Weekly, Newsmagazine of Radio 
JPELECASTING 








BLOG. . WASHINGTON 4, OD. C, 























And a special salute to Kathleen 
Lardie and her associates in the De- 
partment of Radio Education who are 
doing such a splendid job in develop- 


ing education by radio in Detroit and 


vicinity! 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





The Southeastern Region, AER, is plan- 


ning a regional meeting to be held in At- 


lanta sometime in November. 
Emilie Broder, an AER member who 
lived at 4135 N. E. 27th Avenue, Portland 


11, Oregon, 
summer. 
Ralph W. Stettle, 
|.ouisiana State University, 
pointed by Sam H. Linch to serve 
porter for the Southeastern Region, 
Hazel Kenyon Markel, director, Com- 
munity Service and Education, CBS, 
Washington, D. C., was appointed re 
cently to the post of radio director for the 
Women’s Club 
of Washington and also radio consultant 


passed away during the past 


radio, 
ap- 
as re- 


AER. 


director of 
has been 


Business and Professional 


to the Women’s University Club of Wash- 
ington, 

The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is offering nine radio courses 


during the 1946 Fall Semester which op- 


ened September 26. They are given in 
cooperation with Station WMAL and all 
are evening classes except one, Radio 
the School, which is scheduled for Satur- 
day mornings. 

Station KMOX, St. Louis, and the Un- 
ion Electric Company of Missouri were 
presented with awards by the St. Louis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for “out- 
standing civic service to the community” 
for The Land We Live In, a weekly half- 
hour broadcast series of dramatized his- 


torical programs. 


Robert B. Macdougall, director of edu- 


cational activities, Station WAAT, New- 
ark, New Jersey, and former president, 
Northeastern Region, AER, was one of 
the speakers, May 24-25, at the first an- 
nual institute held at Glassboro, under 
the sponsorship of the State Teachers Col- 
lege and the New Jersey Visual Educa 
tion Association 

Mutual Broadcasting System presented 
in late summer a four-program series, 
Crime Doesn't Pay—You Do. The pro 
yrams, broadcast August 17, 24, 31, and 
September 7, discussed with prominent 
Federal, New Jersey, and New York law 


enforcement authorities the appalling cost 


f crime and the means now being em 
ployed to deal with current problems of 
law enforcement 


Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, 4ER Journal edi- 
tor, assumed in late summer, in addition to 
his other teaching and administrative du- 
ties, the post of coordinator of joimt reg- 


Under the which is aimed 


full utilization oft 


istration plan, 


to ensure all higher ed- 
Minnesota, 


dents in the six state teachers colleges, the 


ucational institutions in stu- 


Robert B. Hudson, until recently second 
vice president of AER, has been promoted 
to the post of director, Education 
CBS. 

Earl H. Gammons, former manager of 
Station WCCO, who has been director of 
the CBS Washington, D. C., office since 
1942, was appointed in early September to 
a CBS vice presidency. 

Helen Hamilton, 
ing at Route 4, Box 
wrote in late 


Divi- 
sion, 


AER 
225, 


member liv- 
City, 
August that she was 
leaving for China and would get in touch 
with the AER again on her return. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, AER 
the topic, ‘The AER and its 
Aims for the Classroom,” at the WTOP- 
CBS Radio Workshop in Washington, 
September 12. Special guests on 
that occasion were D. C. AER members. 

President Harry S. Truman gave his 
the nationwide observ- 
United Nations Week, held Sep- 
tember 22-28 under joint sponsorship of 
the National Broadcasting Company, the 
American for the United 
Nations, and the National Education As- 
sociation, 

Sterling Fisher, 
the Air 
of plans for a new 
ing of 
will be 
erett C. 
erative 


an 
Oregon 
( rege Nn, 


president, 
discussed 


endorsement to 


ance of 


Association 


NBC Uni- 


announces completion 


director, 
V ersity of 
on broadcast- 

The 


Reverend 


course 
religious programs. 
conducted by the 


Parker and is offered 


course 
Ev- 
as a COOp- 
venture with Columbia University 
during 1946-47. 

John Hersey’s report 
bombing of Hiroshima, 
tire August 31 
Was devoted, 
munute 


the 
to which 
The New 


broadcast in 


on atom 
the 
Yorker 
four 30- 
September 9, 10, 11, 
10:00 p. m., EDT, 


the American 


en- 
issue of 
Was 
installments, 
and 12, 9:30 to 
more than 200 
Broadcasting 


over 
stations of 
Company, 
New York Radio Program Information 
is the title of a new weekly publication. 
Volume 1, Number 1 covered the week of 
August 4-10 and consisted of 32 6x9-inch 
The daily schedules of 
stations 


pages plus cover. 


ten leading radio viven and 


the 
written to 


are 


listings give program descriptions 


help the reader decide what 


program he wishes to hear. Subscription 
rate is $3 a year. 

Leon C. Hood, chairman, Radio Com- 
mittee, East Orange, New Jersey, pub- 
lic schools, is offering, this fall, course, 


“Radio and Sound Equipment in the 
Classroom,” at the Montclair State Teach- 
ers College. The purpose of the course 


—last offered in 1942—is to train teachers 


and school executives in the use of radio 





Charles McNamee has heen appoint 


to an instructorship in the radio arts 
the University of Alabama. 

William Sener, formerly of Iowa aid 
Minnesota, is now director of broadcast 
ing at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia. 

Dr. Lyman Bryson is now counsellor « 
public affairs, CBS. Until his new ap 
pointment in early summer he had held 
the post of director of education. 

Dr. Harrison B. Summers, former 
ager, Public Service Department, 
can Broadcasting Company, 


mati 
Ameri 
has been ap 
pointed to a professorship in the Depart 
ment of Speech at the Ohio State Uni 
versity. He will supervise courses i 
radio speech there, 
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junior colleges, and the liberal arts col programs, amplifying systems, recording 
leges are given the privilege of registering equipment, and record players. Problems 

intly at the institution where they attend of script writing, microphone technique, 
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Scene from Encyclopedia Britannica 


Films, Inc. “CHILDREN OF CHINA” 
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N THE CLASSROOM, students con- 
| centrate naturally on the subject 
materiai of a well-prepared sound film. 
The twofold effect of sight and sound 
compels their attention and results in a 
high average of subject assimilation and 
retention. Because of the illusion of 
reality, students feel that they have lived 
through an actual experience. Such im- 
pressions have lasting value. 


To secure the best performance from 
educational sound films, wise choice in 
projection equipment is important. With 
the RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector 
you get brilliant illumination—clear, 
sharp pictures on the screen—life-like 


RADIO 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


- 


sound reproduction that duplicates origi- 
nal sound. 

The RCA PG-201 Projector is ideally 
suited to the requirements of school use. 
It is simple to operate, easy to maintain, 
and completely dependable. It gives a 
perfect performance every time. It is de- 
signed, produced and backed by an 
organization responsible for developing 
the finest in professional sound film 
recording and reproducing equipment. 

For complete information on_ the 
RCA PG-20!1 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector, write Educational Department, 
47-J, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 








With SOUND FILMS, students 
experience what they see and hear 






Model PG-201 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. N.JI. 












The invisible classroom 


Mid-afternoon each weekday the doors close 
on America’s classrooms. But doors can never 
close on active minds or the flow of impres- 


sions which bombard these minds. How to main- 




























tain the continuity of these impressions out of 
school, as well as in, is the permanent concern of the nation’s teachers. 

For sixteen years Columbia’s American School of the Air has been th 
helping teachers to meet that challenge. It now brings an invisible al 
classroom into the nation’s homes through its notable series of edu- : 


cational programs. Five days each week at 5:00 p.m. E.s.T. the School p 





of the Air stimulates the mind and imagination of the whole family, 





. . o . 1 al 

exposes each member to the continuing excitement of ideas. ; 
On September 30 CBS launches the 17th season of the American | 
School of the Air with a rotating series of programs on current 


opinion, music, science, literature and contemporary life in the mem- 


wok esas to oi! 


ber countries of the United Nations. A calendar manual describing 
the content of each program is yours for the asking.* 

Most teachers today know the School of the Air as an established e 
and valued supplement to classroom studies. 
But, what is more important, they look 
upon it as a vital force in enlisting the 


support and interest of the home. 


CBS AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 





*CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








Please send me, without cost, 
CBS American School of the Air Manual 


_________copies of the 
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October Reveals 





HE SCHOOL Broapcast CONFERENCE—Again we dedi- 

cate an issue of the AER Journal to the School 

Broadcast Conference which will be held in Chi- 
cago, October 21, 22, and 23. These conferences, of 
which this is the tenth, were begun by AER past presi- 
dent Harold Kent. This year’s meeting, as were those 
carried on during the war years, is the responsibility of 
\ER treasurer George Jennings. 

The 1946 event, which has been extended to three 
days as compared with two a year ago, spans almost 
the entire range of radio education interests. Class- 
room teachers who are especially interested in utiliza- 
tion demonstrations will find one scheduled on Tuesday 
afternoon and four on Wednesday morning. They will 
also discover that the Wednesday afternoon session 
will consider “The Influence of Radio on the Lives of 
Children.” Other sessions have been developed to ap 
peal to the specialized needs of various groups. The 
annual Conference dinner occurs Wednesday. 

We, too!—Although the Editor referred to the Fifth 
anniversary of the AER Journal in connection with the 
September issue, AER is holding formal ceremonies 
jointly with SBC at the October meeting in Chicago. 
Certainly all AER members, and others as well, who 
attend the Chicago Conference, will be present at the 
special AER luncheon on Tuesday when marked atten- 
tion will be paid to our five-year-old “pride and joy.” 
resident Lardie, in her page, indicates some of the 
plans she has for this event. It’s a command _ per- 
formance. Don’t miss it! If you haven't reserved your lunch- 
eon ticket, do so immediately ! 

Stephens College Conference—Another regional con 
lerence to which this issue should be dedicated is the 
one at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, October 
28, 29 and 30. It is devoted to the problems of radio 
education and radio broadcasting in junior and senior 
olleges. Hale Aarnes is directing this year’s meeting. 
tle succeeded Dr. Sherman P. Lawton under whom the 
Stephens College conferences originated. 

Petrillo still at it—The writer has always stood 

juarely on the proposition that educational, cultural, 

id international relations aspects of radio should be 

ee alike from interference, for selfish personal advan- 

ge, by anyone—capital, labor, or government. That 
why he objected vigorously to Petrillo’s action in 
rring from the radio the broadcasts from the Inter- 
chen Music Camp. That is why he rejoiced when the 
ess excoriated Petrillo for ordering radio stations to 
scontinue the broadcasting of any musical programs 
lanating from foreign countries. That is why he ap- 
iuded when the Congress passed and the President 


signed the so-called “anti-Petrillo bill” which makes 
it illegal, among other things, to interfere with foreign 
programs or any type of non-commercial, educational, 
or cultural program. 

Not satisfied with violating that law and carrying 
the challenge of its constitutionality up to the United 
States Supreme Court, Petrillo has again brought down 
the wrath of educators, statesmen, and the general 
public by taking an action which, in effect, bars the 
Mexican Tipica orchestra from playing at the San 
Mateo, California, international Pan-American fiesta. 
Typical of press reaction was that of The Minneapolis 
Star and Journal, which began an editorial discussion of 
this latest action by writing: “James Caesar Petrillo 
has given this country’s so-called ‘good neighbor policy’ 
a punch on the nose.” Continuing further the editorial 
observes that “no industrial monopolist in this country 
ever has stated his position more brazenly.” Finally, 
the editorial likens Petrillo’s action to that of the manu- 
facturer who seeks high tariff duties to protect his 
products; but notes, significantly, this essential dif- 
ference: the manufacturer must first secure approval 
from the people’s representatives in the Congress. This, 
Petrillo has not done; nor is it likely that such approval 
would be given even were it to be requested. 

Over the years, Petrillo’s actions have encroached 
farther and farther into the areas which concern educa- 
tion and culture and have interfered more and more 
with the processes of education—both formal and in- 
formal. What a great day it will be for education when 
student musical groups can again be heard over the 
air without having to pay tribute for the privilege! 

BBC Charter Renewed—In mid-summer the press 
carried a story that the British government had re- 
newed the license of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion for a five-year period under terms which prohibit 
commercially-sponsored programs. This action brings 
to mind the practice of certain selfish interests in the 
United States of giving the impression for nearly two 
decades that the British are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with their quasi-public, non-commercial radio system 
and that a change to the one which exists in the 
United States is just around the corner. 

Since the first rumors appeared, three consecutive 
five-year charters have been granted to the BBC with 
almost no dissent. This fact, in itself, should serve to 
silence those who for vears have presented Americans 
with inaccurate or misleading statements concerning 
the BBC’s relationship to the government, the nature 
of its programs, and the attitude of the British listeners 
toward them.—Tracy F. Tyter. 
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APPY BIRTHDAY, AER!—October, 
1946, finds the Association 
for Education by Radio 


celebrating its fifth birthday in Ch1i- 
Many of the members who 
participated in that first birthday 
party, when the infant was named, 
will well remember the event. | Who 
Ken Bartlett’s 
One of the inspiring things about 
the AER is that the members, once 
they join, continue in the organiza- 
tion. At this fifth birthday party 
we'll see our same good friends and 
many others who have united with 
us during these five years. After the 
festivities, like fond parents, we'll 
discuss the tasks ahead for AER 
the challenges to be met this year 
the problems to be faced—the ac- 
complishments to be noted. We wish 
it were possible for all the members 
of the AER to be present at our 
meeting during this conference. We 
are grateful to those who have sent 


cago. 


could forget role? 





us suggestions for future activities 
and we'll keep you informed of the 
resolutions and other actions taken at 
this session. 


Happy Birthday, Chicago Radio 
Conference! — October, 1946, also 
finds us saluting the School Broad- 
cast Conference on its ten years of 


service to the Chicago public 
schools. It’s “hats off” to all the 


folks who began in those dread days 
of the Chicago polio epidemic and 
proved again that 
mother of invention.” The work of 
Kent and Jennings and the staff are 
well known to all of us and the close 
cooperation given them by the radio 
stations in the Windy City is praise- 
worthy. 


The Task Ahead—Despite the 
fact that the AER has been in exist 
for and that 
leaders in educational radio have 
been working intently since the in- 
troduction ofthis medium to society, 


“necessity is the 


ence five years some 


we still find those who have not yet 
recognized radio as a_ potential 
source for good in a community. 
Last week a syndicated column 
in one newspaper carried an arrest 
ing article regarding radio and chil 
dren. Question after question of this 


type was asked: Who is responsible 
for your child spending too much 
time at the radio? Who is respon- 
sible for children listening to unsuit- 
able programs or those which leave 
an aftermath of nervous tension, ex- 
treme excitability, and bad dreams? 
Is the radio a bone of contention in 
your home? 
for a 
reading a 
The lament 
went on: “However the radio, like 
the automobile, is universal. We 
have to accept it. At the same time, 
we have to realize that both inven 
tions present problems where our 
children are concerned.” 


President 
that 
tirade on some disease. 


Your 
moment 


thought 


she was 


Nowhere in the article appeared 
one word indicating that this medi- 
um had been used to good advan 
tage. 

There is neither the intention nor 
the necessity to write here a eulogy 
to radio; but we who have worked 
with children know the real enjoy- 
ment that is theirs when they listen 
to some of the radio programs now 
being broadcast locally and on a net- 
work basis. We know the keen in 
terest they have in using the tech- 
niques of this medium and we know, 
too, what it has meant to the handi- 
capped and the under-privileged 
child. Furthermore, it is not our in 
tention here to remind the author of 
that column of the other causes of 
the child’s behavior. It is rather to 
the fact that the columnist 
referred to above would never turn 


stress 


to radio as a means of bringing 


about an understanding of the 
peoples of the world. He would 
never advocate radio as the most 


effective medium for the accomplish 
ment of this all-important job. And 
there that writer 
who have not as yet analyzed radio 


are millions like 
as it must 
and it defi- 
nitely is our united task to make it 
so. Let us that the 
worthwhile 
the 
and let us see that attention is called 
that 
building the world in which we all 


as an educational force 


be in the years ahead 


sce programs 


we consider are made 


available throughout country, 


to programs are effective in 





want to live. Let us continue t 
build programs that will effective 
do the job that is ours to do. 


UNESCO—On September 2 
your president represented you 
the meeting of the National Com 
mittee UNESCO Conference in| 
Washington, D. C. I know you wil 
feel that it is a distinct honor fo: 
the AER to be invited to serve o 
this national commission with th 
Department of State. On July 30 
1946, President Truman signed th 
House Joint Resolution No. 305 
authorizing participation by — th 
United States in the United Nation; 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultura 
Organization [UNESCO]. Ii 
stated, “UNESCO will summon t 
service in the peace th 
forces of education, science, lear 
ing, and the creative arts, and th 
agencies of the film, the radio, an 
the printed word through whic! 
knowledge and ideas are diffuse 
among mankind.” 





cause of 


The AER joins fifty other organi . 


zations in this work serving as 
link between government and _ pri 
vate organizations in matters relat 
ing to UNESCO. I am 
that you members who will be calle 
upon for advice or participation wil 
respond heartily. 


















confident} 





Perhaps it is in this joint unde: 
taking of world-wide scope that we may 
find our greatest worth. 


Let’s Share What We Have 
I:lsewhere in this AER Journal yo 
will find reference to the transcribe: 
series of programs between Canaii 
and the United States which is being 
promoted by AER. The 
will concerned 
peoples of various areas of the 
United States and Canada—dran 
tized programs awakening us to thi 
likeness of peoples all over the wor 
for security, peace, and a better li 
ing for all. Working together, shar 
ing ideas and talents, perhaps t 
time will come when a writer ci! 
be expected to ask, “Why does: ' 
your child stay glued to the radi 
Who is responsible for your chi 
missing 












propose 


series be with the 





so much and so much?” 
KATHLEEN N. LARDIE. 
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An Immediate Program for Radio in Education* 





HIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME that 
the future of education has 
looked bright. It is not the 
rst time that technological genius 
is placed instruments in the hands 

f educators to help them do their 
jobs better. 

When motion pictures were in- 
vented, it was assumed on all sides 
that the real use of such an aston- 
ishing device would be in education. 
Nobody thought of it as a medium 
for entertainment, and movies were 
not used to tell a story for enter- 
tainment purposes until nearly 
twenty years after their invention. 
That was almost two generations 
ago, and teachers today still regard 
motion pictures as an innovation in 
education—a new tool yet to be 
developed properly—a_ tool which 
can be utilized effectively only when 
all of the difficulties of adaptation to 
specific course units can be solved. 
You know what happened two gen- 
erations ago. Teachers resisted the 
disturbance of their established pro- 
cedures by any such ridiculous pearl 
in the oyster as a strip of celluloid; 


j}school administrators did not pro- 
} vide money for equipment; and edu- 


cational foundations did not finance 
the production of pictures for educa- 
tion. Various commercial interests 


+ 


took over the production of educa- 


}tional pictures. And so, educators 


] 


Plost a golden opportunity ; and now, 


two generations later, we are trying 
to start all over. 

No, this isn’t the first time that 
the future of technological aids to 
learning has looked bright. One gen- 
eration ago somebody started this 
thing called radio; and once again 
Id and courageous words were 
oken about the values of this new 
gadget in education. The classroom 
uld be brought to the whole world. 
1e masses could now be enlight- 
ed and, ipso facto, there wouldn't 
any masses any more. Education 
mped on the electronic band- 
ion, anxious that its own voice 
heard. Two hundred and twenty 


ferent educational groups, from 


f 


sstract of an address at Third Annual 
lio and Audio-Visual Education Forum, 
versity of Texas, August 15-16, 1946. 


time to time, hung out their kilo- 
cycle shingles. As many as one hun- 
dred twenty-seven educational sta- 
tions were in existence at the same 
time. Now there are fewer than 
thirty educationally-owned stations, 
and some of them have gone partly 
or wholly commercial. Once again 
the oils of teacher lethargy and in- 
adequate financing greased the way 
down hill. Of the educational sta- 
tions which are left only a few have 
developed comprehensive Schools of 
the Air. Even where such Schools 
of the Air have been established and 
maintained, public school teachers 
have not usually made wide use of 
them. If we have not failed, at least 
we have not done well. 

And now comes a newer medium 

television. Once again the song 
of rejoicing is sung. Once again the 
paeans of pedagogues resound the 
golden opportunity. If one is to ac- 
cept the tongue-in-cheek predictions 
of network officials and the roseate 
visions of professional educators, 
television is the answer to our educa- 
tional woes. The classroom can be 
extended to the world; the world can 
be brought to the classroom. It is 
enough to say that the same old 
problems of teacher lethargy and 
inadequate financing will probably 
keep television largely in the hands 
of commercial people who will de- 
fine education differently than you 
do. e 

It has long been true in radio that 
commercial people have done more 
about education than the educators 
have done. Partly to fulfill their 
public service obligations, and part- 
lv because educators 
have done so badly, the networks 
and some commercial stations have 


professional 


developed educational programs of 
their own—a repetition of what hap- 
pened in motion pictures. Even the 
best of these usually have had low 
audience ratings as contrasted with 
even the poor entertainment pro- 
grams. Why have educational radio 
programs been only partly success- 
ful even when developed by people 
who understand the medium? 

The truth of it is that radio is not 
a very good educational medium. 


In the first place, learning from 
sound alone is a very difficult thing 
for most people. <A_ single-sense 
medium has two strikes against it 
whenever it picks up an educational 
bat. Furthermore, only — simple 
things can be learned readily from 
listening; complex things are 
learned better from reading. 

One important factor in the pov- 
erty of radio as an educational medi- 
um is that the better educated a 
listener is, the better able he is to 
learn by means of sound alone. And 
the more education a person has the 
more he prefers to get his informa- 
tion from reading than from listen- 
ing. Even though the better edu- 
cated listener does prefer reading to 
listening, he is still the best prospect 
as a listener to educational pro- 
grams. Generally speaking, the low- 
er the educational level of a person, 
the more he prefers to listen to the 
non-educational programs. Propor- 
tionately more of the better edu- 
cated listeners listen to service pro- 
grams; proportionately more of the 
poorly-educated listeners listen to 
the entertainment programs. So, 
the very people who need education 
by radio the most are the ones who 
don’t listen, and when they do 
listen they don’t get as much out of 
it as those who are already fairly 
well educated. It is time we took 
cautiously the statement that radio 
is a good medium for mass educa- 
tion, at least in the formal sense. 

It should not be assumed too 
easily that opinions and action are 
greatly influenced by the radio alone. 
From one-third to two-thirds of 
listeners who don’t agree with what 
they hear on the radio turn it off 
the studies differ on percentages, but 
not in principle. Furthermore, opin- 
ions are changed more easily by 
print than by radio. If radio were a 
primary force in creating public 
opinion, we would have had Repub- 
lican presidents as the result of the 
last two elections. The Republican 
party spent several times the amount 
of money for radio time that the 
Democrats did. They hired high- 
priced advertising agency men who 
handled Willkie as if he were a bar 
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Every conceivable format 
and technique which radio advertis- 
ing skill could bring to bear was 
used to Willkie to American 
voters. But he was drowned in the 
suds of his own soapfoam. Appar 
ently other factors were at work in 
American society which affected 
peoples’ opinions more than radio 
programs. 
readily that it was Roosevelt’s fire- 


of soap. 


sell 


One must not assume too 


side chats which got the vote for 
him, speaking, the 
people who voted for Roosevelt were 


for, generally 


not the ones who listened to his 
radio talks. 
And, although radio deserves 


much credit for its contributions to 
the war effort, nearly every govern- 
ment campaign for money or enlist- 
ments fell short of its objective as 
far as the general public was con- 
cerned. Radio may have helped, but 
it wasn’t powerful enough to put 
across campaigns which were ham 
pered by other factors. 

‘The very system of American free- 
enterprise-radio makes it almost im- 
possible for radio to be of any real 
help in creating attitudes on the part 
of the listening public. Every net- 
work and nearly every station feels 
impelled to see that both sides of 
every controversial have a 
hearing. They do it either by bring- 
ing people of different opinions to- 
gether on the same program, or they 
give them different times at which 
to speak. In the first case, they have 


issue 


a discussion, and some studies have 
indicated that when people hear a 
discussion their opinions are likely 
to shift toward a central or neutral 
position; in other words, they de 
velop definite and 
can’t make up their minds. On the 
other hand, if speakers with differ 
ent points of view are put on the 
air at different reach 
different audiences, and the result 
is likely to be that schisms and dif- 
attitude are created, 
without an understanding of other 
points of view. That is a real prob 
We dare not 
allow only one side of a question to 
be presented, but when we try to 
fair dilemma. Either 
we are likely to develop a citizenry 


less opinions 


times, they 


ferences in 


lem in a democracy. 


be we face a 
which is mug-wumpish, can’t make 
up its mind, and therefore delays 
definite action, or we run the danger 


of promoting differences in attitude 
which can be so irreconcilable as to 
delay getting things done. 

We have heard much, too, about 
the power of radio as an emotional 
medium. The Orson Welles’ Man 
From Mars incident is usually point- 
ed to as an outstanding example of 
emotional hysteria which can result 
irom a single radio show. ‘There 
are other examples, too. Of course 
radio can stir up an emotional re- 
sponse, but it can never be as good 
at it as the theater, the motion pic- 
ture, and the platform. All social 
psychologists attest to the fact that 
emotional behavior is much more 
pronounced when people are in 
crowd situations. Radio listening is 
obviously not a crowd situation. 

Now I have mentioned these cau- 
tions about thinking of radio as a 
powerful educational medium with 
one purpose—to emphasize the fact 
that radio is a hard medium to use 
effectively. It is a poor educational 
medium in the sense that any single- 
sense medium has many handicaps. 

On the other hand, people do 
learn by means of the radio; their 
opinions and actions are influenced. 
At the very least, we do learn the 
names of products. We do buy the 
products. We do learn certain catch- 
phrases and mispronunciations. We 
do know the names of popular tunes 
and can hum them; sometimes we 
remember the Now, all of 
this is not because radio is so good, 


words. 


but because it is so big. Radio may 
spread education thinly, but it 
spreads it far. Perhaps what it loses 
in quantity of teaching to any single 
more than up 
that it SO 


individual 1s made 


for in the fact teaches 
many. 

Yes, do radw. 
Women learn from the soap operas. 
They learn manners, how to 
along with their husbands, how to 
deal with their neighbors, how to 
give a Hallowe’en party, and myri- 
ads of other little things—they learn 
them from observing the manners 
and methods of people on the pro- 
grams to which they listen. The 
characters in the daily serials tend 
to set a pattern of behavior through 
imitation. And it isn’t such a bad 
pattern, either. Mother Monahan 
and her sister queens of the airways 


we learn trom 


get 


are quite admirable women. They 


are always kindly, friendly, ani 
thoughtful. They are oaks of shelte> 
to their distressed kin and neigl 

bors. They are patient, tolerant an‘ 
ambitious. They don’t gossip, cheat, 
or tell lies. They subordinate their 
own comfort and devote their ener 

gies to helping other people. 

One of the smartest things the 
War Department did during the war 
was to select the format of the soap 
opera to tell the story of chaplains’ 
work in the army. Chaplain Jim was 
originally patterned after the soap 
operas and was scheduled right 
along with the others during the 
morning hours. This policy of mak 
ing use of known techniques to 
accomplish a new purpose is a more 
intelligent approach than to insist 
always upon trying a more respect- 
able method. When the educator 
tries to match his dignity against 
the experienced showmanship of the 
radio professional, he always loses. 

Much idealism, and sound educa- 
tional purpose, goes into the writing 
of some daily serials. An incident 
from a couple of years ago illustrates 
the point. Ma _ Perkins’ was 
killed during the war. He wasn’t a 
fictitious to the listeners. He 
was real to them. His death brought 
great distress to many friends of Ma 
Perkins. People wrote in, saying, in 
effect, “Don’t do this to us. Don't 
you know that in these times, when 
so many of us are suffering great 
personal tragedies, that you should 
n’t add this sorrow? Why do you 
sadden us further?” The reply was 
prompt. “We did it intentionally. 
We think that many people in these 
times are suffering personal losses 
and do not know how to handle 
them. They have little help in get 
ting readjusted to a balanced out 
look on life. We think we can help 
them. We think we can show them 
how one good woman handled her 
own loss with stability and a cor 
structive point of view. We think 
we can show other people how to do 
just that.” 

The Office of War Information 
learned that its most successful rv 


son 


son 


sults came not from doing a pr 
gram of its own, but from encou 
aging the professionals to fuse OW |! 
into their 


messages regular pr 
grams. Let Fibber McGee and M« 
lie explain the OPA and_ blac< 
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a 
mething that people will listen to 
id that will get the idea across. 

\nd of course the children learn 

ings from the radio. Perhaps some 

them learn as many useful things 

s they do in school. They can learn 
impudence from Charlie McCarthy 

admirable behavior from Jack 
\rmstrong. Incidentally, Jack Arm- 
strong is a very good boy. He never 
cheats, steals, or acts selfishly. [le 
is courageous, ambitious and he de- 
votes his energies to the cause of 
good. He never gets anything he 
doesn’t earn. How different he is 
from Jack and the Beanstalk who 
steals, from Cinderella whose prob- 
lems are solved by magic rather 
than her own ambition, and Goldi- 
locks who breaks into other people’s 
houses and eats their food. 

While we sit and complain about 
the offerings which can be heard on 
the radio, the children are learning 
irom these same offerings. 


arkets and you've got something 


Some, 
indeed, are done with conscious edu- 
cational objectives. Perhaps you 
know that The Sea Hound was origi- 
nally conceived as a program to 
teach children about Latin America. 
Do you know that Superman is de- 
liberately and consciously planned 
to help develop a sense of tolerance 
among young listeners? And there 
are other examples. 

Here, then, is a possible point for 
consideration: If the educators have 
usually failed at radio, are the radio 
people failing at education? The 
answer is at least debatable. 

In considering education in radio 
it is not necessary to refer to news 
programs and homemakers’ shows 
to give examples of what is being 
done. We don’t even need to point 
with pride to America’s Town Meeting, 
People’s Platform, University of Chicago 
Round Table, Northwestern Reviewing 
Stand, National Hour, Cavalcade or the 
Boston Symphony. We need only to 

msider programs that people listen 
() for entertainment reasons. 

We have to learn to start where 

e children are. We have to learn 

make use of what they are al- 

ady reading, seeing, and hearing. 
is wasteful to criticize what is 

‘ing done instead of making use 

it. Do we complain about what 

e commercial people are doing, 

d ask for time on the air ourselves, 

ith the implication that we can do 


it better? Criticism of others and 
creativeness on our own part should 
not be discouraged. But many 
people who criticize commercial 
radio and who are very anxious to 
go on the air themselves have 
skipped the first step open to every 
teacher who is really interested in 
using radio for educational purposes. 
It is a step which is limited only by 
our own ingenuity and our sincerity 
of educational purpose. We don’t 
need to wait for better programs to 
be developed. We don’t need to wait 
for the expansion of educational 
FM. We can learn right now to 
make use of whatever vur children 
are already listening to. It isn’t even 
necessary to confine our attention to 
programs that are done with con- 
scious educational objectives. The 
children, as well as adults, are learn- 
ing from entertainment shows. We 
might as well face it. We may not 
like what they are learning. But 
they are learning. It is up to us to 
try to integrate that learning into 
meaningful concepts, and to use our 
students’ interest in certain pro- 
grams as a stimulus which can lead 
to more fruitful learning. 

The suggestion is not new. But it 
is hard to carry out. It is hard, but 
highly fruitful. It is fruitful because 
it starts where the students are, 
rather than where the state-selected 
textbook decides they should be. 
And, best of all, it is a method which 
is open to us right now. The method, 
restated, is to find out what pro- 
grams our children listen to, become 
familiar with those programs, and 
use those progrims in whatever 
subject matter we happen to be 
teaching. 

It is obvious that this method of 
using student interests as spring- 
boards to research will not always 
work, and cannot always be made to 
tie in with subject matter which has 
been assigned to teachers. But a 
constant alertness and ingenuity to 
capitalize on opportunities is neces- 
sary. 

Did your students hear either of 
the Bikini atom-bomb tests? Are 
you a teacher of science? Of social 
problems? Of geography? Of Eng- 
lish? Of history? Of mathematics? 
It would be an unusual 
which a discussion of 
cast would not fit. 

Do your 


class into 
this broad- 


students hear Charlie 


McCarthy? Are you a teacher of 
English or speech? Of art or the- 
ater? Do you feel that you have an 
obligation to teach manners or par- 
ent-child relationships? An Edgar 
Bergen show can be utilized to help 
stimulate interest in these and other 
subjects. 

If we can find educational values 
in radio programs to which our stu- 
dents are already listening, we are 
in no way disparaging the splendid 
work done in more organized edu- 
cational broadcasting in some places. 
The point is that it doesn’t take a 
planned broadcast to accomplish a 
great deal educationally. It doesn’t 
take a textbook. It doesn’t take a 
sound motion picture. It takes a 
good teacher. A good teacher can 
accomplish wonders with a load of 
hay. Dump a load of hay on the floor 
of the classroom, and you have the 
start of a lesson in agriculture, trans- 
portation, economics, science, or al- 
most any other subject, depending 
on the ambition and ingenuity of the 
teacher. The ditference between the 
load of hay in the classroom and the 
grass the children play in out of 
school is that the teacher would 
have to dump the hay in front of the 
class. Why not let the children bring 
in their own green grass? 

We will never stop trying to im. 
prove commercial radio with con- 
structive criticism. We will continue 
to improve our own schools of the 
air and to expand our technical 
facilities for radio in education. But 
for most of these things we will have 
to wait a while. While we are wait- 
ing we need not wait idly. 

We can learn to make use of the 
entertainment programs the children 
are already listening to, no matter 
how remote the programs may seem 
from direct educational objectives. 
We can become acquainted with the 
entertainment programs which have 
secondary educational objectives. 
We can become better acquainted 
with the great educational and cul- 
tural programs which are available 
from networks and some of the indi- 
vidual commercial stations. We can 
become better acquainted with what 
our own state schools of the air are 
doing, and use the planned programs 
which can be of value to us. We 
ought to be less aggressive about 
getting our own programs on the 
air and more diligent in learning 
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how to use programs which are 
already available. We can hunt for 
the values that are now available to 


us. We are limited only by our own 


ambitions and creativeness 

own ingenuity and sincerity. 
Yes, the future of radio education 

once more looks bright. But the 


our 


present is bright, too. It is as brigh 
as we are—and no more.—SHERMA} 
P. LAwTon, coordinator of radio i 
struction, University of Oklahoma. 





Dramatizing Dramatics 





’M DRAMATIZING DRAMATICS! Sounds 
strange, doesn’t it? Sounds like 
“redundant redundancy.” But 

| can’t think of a more concise way 
of saying it. 

With the cooperation of English 
teachers and drama coaches in the 
four primarily by 
WLW, we have been conducting an 
experiment. Our aim has been to 
revitalize interest in the drama, and 
the combined experiences of these 
teachers and myself may stimulate 


states served 


some of your planning of your own 
year in dramatic work for your stu- 
dents. 

the best of 


keeping people interested in drama, 


Realizing that way 
even radio drama, is by letting them 
see drama, James D. Shouse, vice- 
president of the Crosley Corpora- 
tion, and Robert E. Dunville, gen- 
eral manager of WLW, have put 
the Nation’s Station Stock Company 
on tour. The itinerary includes 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 
their annual spring play on a Friday 
evening. Consequently, WLW exec- 
utives made available for us a half 


Most high schools stage 


hour, late in the evening, and each 
Friday night this spring the Stock 
Company has presented a half-hour 
radio drama from a high 
the 


original 
school auditorium following 
school’s own annual production. 

\lthough the cast ts made up of 
professional radio actors, necessary 
union clearance was secured to cast 
one of the school players in a small 
part, to give air auditions to desery 
In 
each instance, the young actor who 


ing and talented young actors. 


got his, or her, first chance to appear 
in a professional radio production 
was selected by the English depart- 
the of the 
Uniformly, their perform 


ment drama _ coach 


sche « |. 


or 


good. 


ances have been 
Each of the 
joined us in the experiment, so timed 
its production to end before 10:30 
local 10:30 


schools, which has 


p.m., time. Then, from 


to 11:00 p.m. our own production 
was broadcast direct from the stage 
of the school auditorium, in full view 
of the audience. 

Profiting by a brief excursion into 
this field last year, the sound and 
technical departments of the station 
have constructed special equipment, 
which simulates studio conditions 
almost one hundred per cent, no mat- 
ter what the accommodations and 
equipment of the local auditorium. 
A complete sound effects laboratory, 
which folds up into a standard size 
suit-case |albeit somewhat heavier | 
has been devised. Special public ad- 
dress equipment, which is fed by the 
same microphone which carries the 
program to the air, is used to carry 
the slightest whisper to every cor- 
ner of the auditorium. 

Scripts, many of them written by 
WLW’s staff some pur- 
chased in the free lance market, are 
chosen not alone for their air possi- 


experts, 


bilities, but with an eye to the visual 
audience. By that I mean in select: 
ing dramas I have, without neglect- 
ing broadcast interest, selected plays 
which would give a live audience an 
insight into all the mysteries of a 
radio production. 


I think I may, without exaggera- 
» aa 


tion, say that the sound men, who 
go on the road with the stock com- 
pany and me, sweat blood. The 


actors, too, are on their toes e\ ery 
moment of the time, having the in- 
centive of a live audience 
which to work. The local students 
and the adults in the audience get a 
liberal education in the production 
of a dramatic radio broadcast. And, 
bear in mind, it is now the radio, 
berate it as you may, which carries 


before 


the mission of the drama into most 
of the millions” of in the 
United States and countries 
of the world. 


homes 
other 


Mechanically our schedule in each 
city is about as follows: The troupe, 
accompanied by sound experts and 


technical men, arrives in the cit 
about five p.m. Telephone circuits 
have been leased from the 
auditorium to the station in Cincin 
nati. All the necessary equipment is 
set up until the fore part of the stage 
resembles a completely equipped 
broadcasting station, replete with 
transcription turntables, sound ef 
fects microphones, loud-speakers to 
carry the lines and sound effects to 
the auditorium audience, and a mod 
ern control board from which the 
panel man and producer carefully 
control the “mixing” of the ingre 
dients of the drama. 

This equipment is set up on port 
able tables and a complete dress re 
hearsal, under actual broadcast 
conditions, is conducted. Then the 
equipment, already set up, is moved 
to one side, out of sight, until the 
students have completed their play. 
Immediately after the final curtain, 


sche ol 


the technical crew, in view of the 
audience, resets the stage for the 


radio drama, the telephone circuits 
are tested, and the producer intro 
duces the various members of the 
cast, and technical crew—and pre 
sents the young local actor who is 
receiving his professional baptism in 
that night’s broadcast. 

Three targets are chalked up by 
a series of broadcasts such as this. 
First of all, some deserving young 
thespian gets his first break, in pro 
fessional drama; the stu 
dents themselves are shown the 
thrill and excitement that is inherent 
in the production of drama on the 
air; and, third, and finally, the pai 
ents and other members of the aud 
ence are given the opportunity to 
see real flesh and blood radio actors 
and to learn some of the studio my 
teries. 

Among those participating wit) 
us the past season have been th: 
following: H. Allen Wood, princip: | 
of the Osgood, Indiana, high schoo 
Henryetta Brandt, Muncie, Indian 
high school; Harold Miller, pri 


second, 
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pal, Dry Ridge, Kentucky, high 
hool; Charles A. Browning, prin- 
pal, Butler, Kentucky, high school ; 
lildred Murray, Columbus, Indiana, 
gh school; C. G. Merritt, principal, 
‘ichmond, Kentucky, high school, 
nd J. W. Koon, principal, Warsaw, 
-entucky, high school. 

If your high school is within the 
rea served by Station WLW, Kath- 
rine Fox, director of special broad- 


cast services, would be glad to try 
to work out a participation by your 
school in the series next spring. If 
not, why not approach your local 
station, or the station located near- 
est you, to work out a similar plan 
in connection with this year’s play? 
As English teachers and drama 
coaches, you should be interested in 
stimulating interest in the drama. 
As faculty members, you should be 


interested in assisting the general 
public relations program of your 
school. Both these ends are served 
in such a plan as I have outlined. 
Directing WLW’s Stock Company 
on the road has been a great adven 
ture for me. It has been a thrill to 
be associated with so many young, 
ambitious lovers of drama.—CHARLEs 
LAMMERS, dramatic director, Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





School Broadcasts and International Understanding 





ERY FEW FACTS are as self 
evident today as the absolute, 
unqualified need for the mu- 
tual understanding of the problems 
and personalities of the peoples of 
each country by the people of every 
other country. With the threat of 
annihilation imminent, it does not 
hbehoove educators to ponder “if” 
and “why.” “If” and “why” were 
outmoded in one week in August, 
1945. We have no choice now. Our 
problem now is “what” and “how” 
. “what” to do, and “how” to do 
it. Age-old generalizations, fallacies, 
and misconceptions, accidental or 
deliberate, must be dissolved, and, in 
their place in the human scheme, 
must come an intelligent effort to 
know and believe in the fellowship 
of man. The fellowship of man is no 
longer a cliché used to incite a soft, 
warm, but temporary feeling of 
magnanimity in the human heart. 
The fellowship of man is now a 
stern reality with no alternative. 
The immediacy of education’s need 
to develop in the youth of our coun- 
tries a strong sense of social respon- 
sibility commands the full attention 
and abilities of radio educators, 
whose medium of communication is 
peculiarly adapted to the formation, 
growth, and expansion of ideas and 
pinions. 
This, then, is our statement of 
‘cessity. The difficulties involved 
developing a better understand- 
g of other peoples through school 
oadecasts are myriad. Many of 
ese problems are common to any 
pe of school broadcast. Such fac- 
rs as authentic material, time, per- 
nnel, effective techniques, teacher 
lining, and tests and checks, will, 
e the poor, always be with us, and 
ust be met by each radio educator 


f 


with all the intelligent resourceful- 
ness and creative imagination at his 
command. 

The specific problems in devel- 
oping international understanding 
through school broadcasts, are more 
dificult to analyze. Each commu- 
nity presents a different level of 
development, a different set of be- 
liefs and opinions, a different degree 
of desire to know and_ believe. 
Where to start is an individual prob- 
lem, requiring a specific knowledge 
of the level of understanding in the 
listening area. To start where the 
listeners are, and work toward inter- 
national fellowship is a far more 
difficult task than the development 
of literary taste from Sensational 
Comics to Shakespeare. Each pro- 
gram must be an integrated step 
toward a defined goal, a step taken 
only after careful and thorough in- 
vestigation of authority, without 
blind faith, a step taken with integ- 
rity and courage. I believe we must 
tear the shroud Of educational fear 
from the word “indoctrinate,” and 


begin immediately, with every 
power at our command, to implant 
an open-minded, objective approach 
to world fellowship in the hearts and 
minds of our listeners. There is no 
time to mince words. Informed 
people are free people and we hold 
the key. 

The question of semantics is 
another specific problem in this field, 
as it is in all fields of human rela- 
tions—the realization that two peo- 
ple or two countries may use the 
same words, yet mean two different 
things, or, conversely, mean the 
same thing, yet say it differently. In 
the fervor of misdirected patriotism 
the question of semantics is too 
often submerged in a wash of right- 
eous indignation. We must teach 
discrimination; teach the fact that 
words can be used to confuse and 
arouse as well as clarify; teach that 
there is no substitute for individual 
reasoning; teach that people are 
more important than words. And, 
since words are our primary tools, 
we must use them with the skill of a 





CHaRLES Lammers | far right|, director-producer, gives instructions to the WLW Stock 
Company before they go on the air with one of their radio dramas. 
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surgeon with a scalpel, to build and 
not destroy, to unite and not divide. 
Perhaps this seems like superfluous 
advice, but unwittingly, words that 
divide are much too frequently used. 
For instance, world fellowship is 
referred to as a Christian belief, 
when, what is meant, is Christ-like, 
not Christian as distinct He- 
brew, Hindu, or Mohammedan. 
Nothing prevents a non-Christian 
from being Christ-like, yet, the term 
“Christian” does classify. A discus- 
sion of the contributions of Scandi- 
navians to Midwest culture is splen- 
did if it doesn’t automatically set off 
Lars Anna Norberg, or 
Jon Jorgenson from the rest of the 
National contribution 
will unconsciously 


from 


Olson, or 
class. pro- 
divide 
oftener than they unify unless our 


grams 


predominant concern is the realiza- 
tion that people are more alike than 
they’re different, regardless of cus- 
toms, color, contentions. 
we think they are 
“they think we are 
That doesn’t cancel differ- 
It’s as basic as this—share 
cropper or socialite, Gaucho or Cos- 
sack, Cardinal or Cantor, Mongolian 
or Tanganyikan, our basic needs are 
the same—we need water to drink 
when we’re thirsty, food when we’re 
hungry, help when we're sick. We’re 
more alike than we could possibly be 
different, and any intercultural pro- 
gram 


creed, 


sé“ 


or 
It’s deeper than 
queer” and 
queer.” 
ences. 


that doesn’t leave as its pre- 
dominant reaction the basic likeness 
of people, is not only a failure, but 
a step backwards. Too many inter- 
cultural programs actually stress dif- 
ferences, imply superiority, encour- 
age emotional thinking, use pagean 
try to disguise actuality, make an 
idol of folklore, and leave the young 
listener with no real conception of 
what the people are like. 

\ practical solution? You prob- 
ably all have suggestions for pro- 
grams, or series of programs that 
will, with integrity, develop a feel- 
ing, not of benevolence or tolerance 
toward other peoples, but, more than 
that, a feeling of equal fellowship, 
of open friendship. I hope we'll have 
the opportunity to exchange our 
ideas. I believe that broadcasts de- 
signed to develop a deeper under- 
standing of other peoples can be 
divided into three types: through 
our regular in-school broadcasts, 
through specifically aimed, or spe 





cial broadcasts, and through ex- 
change programs. We can utilize 
our regular broadcasts on health, 
nature, literature, music, what have 
you, by the simple expedient of seiz- 
ing every opportunity to develop 
intercultural ideas. Whether it be a 
discussion of music, or inventions, or 
animals, it is possible by direct state- 
ment, general tone, and honest im- 
plication, to leave our young listen- 
ers with a reaction of 
interest and appreciation for the 
people of Franck’s Belgium, or the 
Chinese whose ingenuity produced 
gun powder, or even for the people 
who live in a country fabulous 
enough to produce giraffes! It must 
be a vital effort, a progressive, active 
effort, a stimulating effort, whose 
deliberate buffetings will conscious- 
ly and unconsciously wear down 
prejudice, change neutral opinions 
to affirmative ones, and build regard 
and respect for every human being. 
This active development of human 
relations can promulgated in 
every in-school broadcast regardless 
of subject matter. 

Specifically aimed or special 
broadcasts are deliberately pointed 
toward a world friendship goal. 
These programs can be directed to 
any age group and take any estab- 
lished program form. May I take a 
moment to discuss a series in this 
classification that we are planning 
for the Minnesota School of the Air 
for this fall? It is a social studies 
series for high schools, tentatively 
called “United Neighbors.” In six- 
teen broadcasts each semester, we 
hope to discuss from three to five 
countries, averaging about four 
broadcasts per country. Our survey 
of social studies teachers in the Twin 
Cities not yet complete, 
and, as they are suggesting the coun- 
tries to be covered, I can’t be defi- 
nite, but let’s say one of the countries 
is to be France. Our introductory 
program would state why France is 
the power she is today, and perhaps 
dramatize two or three significant 
scenes from French history. Another 
program would discuss the struc- 
ture of the French government, how 
it compares with ours, and consider 
France’s participation in the war. 
Perhaps this will be an interview 
with a member of the University of 
Minnesota’s French Department, a 
native Frenchman who left the staff 


positive 


be 


schools is 


to fight for France, and, after its fal’, 
returned to the faculty. Introducin : 
a personal element should have great 
value, I feel. Another program wi| 
present bits of the music, poetry an! 
drama of France with mention oi 
its principal holidays. And our fina! 
program would consider the French 
people today, what they’re eating 
and wearing, the conditions of their 
schools, what they think and how 
they feel right now, in this moment 
of history. It’s true that we can 
only skim the surface lightly in four 
or five broadcasts, but it was proved 
at Dunkerque that motor boats as 
well as battleships have their placc, 
and four or five programs fostering 
better understanding of peoples are 
better than none. 

A positive boon to radio educators 
everywhere would be the develop 
ment of exchange programs by inter 
national transcriptions. Discussions 
by children of common problems, 
dramatizations of the history and 
culture of each country, discussions 
of schools and games and clubs and 
what to do in vacations. Language 
differences are the big problem, of 
course, but perhaps if an_ inter 
national radio department can be 
effected under the UN, it would be 
possible to submit programs for 
translation and production from any 
one language into any other lan 
guage in the world, these programs 
then to be distributed to educational 
radio outlets all over the world. The 
organization, production, and distri- 
bution of such transcriptions on any 
other basis, on any widespread scale, 
would be most difficult. 

The self-evident necessity of 
teaching people to live peacefull, 
with each other, if they are to live 
at all, poses a challenge to radio edu 
cators that we must accept, cor 
scious of the grave responsibility, 
the untrodden way, the shortness of 
time. To insure a meaningful world 
peace organization, a strong, pu 
poseful carryover from local citize: 
ship to world citizenship is nece 
sary. Too much emphasis on the 


local aspects tends toward isolate‘ 
thinking, unless a definite carry-over 
I do not underestimate 


is stressed. 
the scope of programs that devel 
community thinking, but our respo 


sibility now encompasses the wor ( 


and there isn’t time for the slow ev 


lution of social consciousness 
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‘row from the community 
» the international scheme. 
t enough to explain the history, 


sphere 
Nor 1s 


rovernment, and culture of other 
ountries, we must explain people, 
oo—how they feel about problems 
we have in common, what they 
think, what beliefs cause them to act 
is they do, in what ways we are all 


alike, what mutual goals we have 
with other peoples, and in what way 
cooperation of countries can achieve 
these goals. 

Through our regular in-school 
series, special broadcasts, and ex- 
change programs, with tireless en- 
thusiasm, unquestioned integrity, 
and a firm faith in the ultimate des 


tiny of mankind, we have a chance. 
Our work lies before us. There can 
be no cessation of it as long as social 
injustice, conquerable disease, and 
nationally limited scientific or artis- 
tic development are tolerated any- 
where in the world.—Betry THomas 
GirtinG, director, Minnesota School 
of the Air. 





Charter Members Progress 





© ANNIVERSARY could be cele- 

brated this year, or any year, 

were it not for that enthusi- 
astic group of charter members who 
made the AER possible. No celebra- 
tion would be complete unless the 
charter members as a group were 
given a chance to express them- 
selves. 

President Lardie, on August 27, 
invited charter members to tell what 
they were doing, what radio activi 
ties were being carried on in their 
area, and what their future plans 
might be. Unfortunately teachers, 
and many of the charter members 
are teachers, are often hard to reach 
in late summer. When they were 
reached, most found themselves 
practically swamped with plans for 
the opening of school. Many sent in 
greetings coupled with regret that 
they were unable to write before it 
would be too late. 

The that were 
most encouraging. Some were pure- 
ly personal; some treated of the 
broader concepts to which the AER 
has been devoted from its very be- 
ginning. Not all could be included 
in a single issue, but the ones which 
follow should give us all an excuse 
for feeling proud. 


reports came in 


E. W. Ziebarth, educational di- 
rector-production manager, Station 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul—In 
reviewing the educational activities 
f this:fiftv thousand watt network 
pwned station, it would be easy, and 
robably impressive, to report in 
summary form the activities of each 
ear in hours and minutes of educa- 
ional material broadcast. It could 
pointed out, for example, that in 
he year 1940, approximately two 
undred hours of educational ma- 
erlal were aired. Such figures tell 
ittle, however, about the local needs 


which were met, and the local and 
regional problems the station to 
some extent helped to solve. 

1940 the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial was getting its start, 
and WCCO played an important 
part in the campaign to make this 
community activity a success. Dur- 
ing that year, too, listeners of the 
Northwest sat in their living-rooms 
and visited Macalester College, the 
University of Minnesota, the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, the forests of the 
north woods, and even the Minne- 
apolis city dump. While the broad- 
casts didn’t change the activities of 
the Federal Reserve Bank or the 
Institute of Arts, they did change 
people’s attitudes toward these in- 
stitutions, and did to some extent 
actually change the nature of the 
city dump. 


During 


During that year and the years 
which followed, Dr. O’Brien’s sig- 
nificant and now nationally-known 
health talks played an important 
part in making, up the educational 
activities of the station. 

An outstanding example of local 
coverage of real significance was 
that contributed by WCCO in assist- 
ing with the service work following 
the terrifying Anoka tornado. With 
communications lines down through- 
out the entire area, instructions to 
national guardsmen, Red Cross 
workers, appeals for food and shel- 
ter, requests to clear the highways, 
requests for doctors, nurses, trucks, 
buses, fire fighting equipment, and 
bandages were all transmitted to 
those who could and would help. 
Truly an example of meeting a local 
need effectively and courageously. 

WCCO is rightly called “Good 
Neighbor to the Northwest,” and 
the Northwest is primarily farming 


country. The farm service broad 
casts of Larry Haeg have gained 
national recognition, and the many 
hours broadcast in this field 
little discussion. 

Northwest News Parade was begun 
a year or two later, and is now 
one of the most popular dramatic 
public service features in the entire 
Northwest. This program won a 
first award at the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio held at Columbus, 
Ohio. It dramatized effectively out 
standing events of regional and 
state-wide importance, and provides 
an opportunity for the listeners of 
the Northwest to hear outstanding 
leaders in the field of education, 
business, industry, agriculture, and 
public life. It has tackled with cour- 
age such problems as race relations 
in the war plants of the Northwest, 
labor-management disputes, and the 
report of the Minnesota Resources 
Commission. 

During the past year such out- 
standing discussion programs as 
Higher Education as a Public Problem in 
Minnesota were aired, bringing to the 
microphone the presidents of most 
of the colleges and universities of 
the Northwest, as well as outstand- 
ing leaders from industry and public 
life. 

Contributions of 
recent polio 
known. 


need 


WCCO in the 
epidemic are well 
Not only were programs 
for quarantined youngsters broad 
cast, but specific instructions con 
cerning symptoms, preventive meas- 
ures, and treatment of the disease 
were presented by the authorita 
tive Medical Director of WCCO, 
Dr. William A. O’Brien, Director of 
Post-Graduate Medical Education at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The station has consistently 
worked very closely with the Boards 
of Education, not only of Minne 
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The National Association of Broadcasters 


Congratulates 





The Association for Education by Radio . 


Upon Its 
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AER’s contribution to better understanding between broadcasters 


and educators, and its practical approach to the better use of radio 





in education, have been invaluable to both. 


The NAB takes this opportunity to wish the AER many happy 


and useful birthdays. 
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PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
PROPERLY DESIGNED, MEET LOCAL NEEDS 


When a polio epidemic delayed opening for 
many Minnesota schools this year, WCCO broad- 
cast the first state teachers’ meeting by radio. 
Superintendent of Schools Willard Goslin of Min- 
neapolis discussed the revised curriculum made 
necessary by the shortened school year. Dr. Frank 
J. Hill, Minneapolis city health commissioner, pre- 
sented preventive measures and general medical 
aspects of the epidemic. 


Minneapolis’ Mayor Hubert Humphrey has his 
own system for devising a “listener panel.’” When 
he recently “did a LaGuardia” and read the funny 
papers over WCCO, he brought his two small 
children to the studio, to watch their immediate 
reaction. The program was one of several pre- 
sented by WCCO as part of a series by Twin 
City stations to keep children entertained at home 
during the polio epidemic. Oddly enough, judging 
from fan mail, the Minneapolis mayor drew as 
many adult listeners as children. 


A Minnesota highschool boy has found an 
added value in WCCO’s “G-2 For Vets,” a weekly 
program designed primarily to inform World 
War II veterans of latest governmental benefits. 
This wide-awake student wrote: “While at 16 | 
am obviously not a veteran, I have been listening 
to your ‘G-2 For Vets.’ I am going to use material 
from it in my current event class theme on 
‘Social Legislation.’ ” 


Realizing that many listeners tend to tune out 
programs with an obvious educational _ slant, 
WCCO informs district listeners of regional de- 
velopments and problems through dramatized pre- 
sentations on “Northwest News Parade.” Work- 
ing toward improved race relations, for example, 
a Negro inventor was introduced when “Voca- 
tional Opportunity Week for Negroes” brought 
that subject into the news. A dramatized scene 
showing use of a portable refrigerator he had in- 
vented, to care for blood plasma in Pacific beach- 
head operations, emphasized his contributions to 


society. The program series, incidentally, won first 
award at Ohio State’s Annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio. 


Listeners to Dr. Wm, A. O’Brien, whose health 
talks have been a WCCO feature since 1928, 
certainly include those who have interests other 
than health. After a talk regarding help of chemi- 
cal analysis in medical matters, Dr. O’Brien re- 
ceived a white collar on which there were con- 
spicuous red marks. The woman who sent the 
collar said her husband had told her the marks 
were blood, but she thought they were lipstick. 
Would Dr. O’Brien please have it analyzed? The 
doctor did. The marks were lipstick, but Mrs. X 
will have to spend great time with a dictionary of 
chemical terms, before she can make the words 
used in Dr. O’Brien’s reply add up to lipstick. 


WCCO believes that public service to the com- 
munity can not be measured in terms of the amount 
of time given to alleged public service institutions 
or the number of announcements made without 
charge. The station regards as in the public inter- 
est those programs which meet the actual needs 
of the area which it serves. Service programs 
must be judged in the light of those needs and 
problems, not by the amount of time given over 
to sustaining features. 
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apolis and St. Paul, but many other 


Its Educa 
Radio Con 
sultant for most of the larger school 


communities well. 


tional 


as 


Director acts as 


systems in the state, and has given 
his time and energy in 
order to promote more critical and 
discriminating use of the 


freely of 


radio in 
schools. 

\n and unusual ac 
tivity of the Education Department 
during the past year, has been its 


interesting 


“Occupational Clinic” designed par- 
ticularly to returning Gls 
who have expressed an interest in 
If the Good Book 
who 


assist 


radio as a career. 


lists no stars were born 


as a 
will 
record the discouragement of some 


result of these conferences, it 
radio-struck but hopelessly incom 
petent Gls might otherwise 
have suffered serious occupational 
maladjustment. 


who 


The public service record of the 
past five years at WCCO 1s a long 
and and it is 
pointed to with pride by all the 
the staff, not because 
of its length or the number of broad 


distinguished one, 


members of 


casts done, but because it has assist- 
ed in solving problems of the North 
west which it serves, and has tried 
to live up to the title, “Good Neigh 
bor to the Northwest.” 


Clarence M. Morgan, director of 
radio, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana— Writing 
on the stationery of Chaudiere French 
River Lodge, Box 191, North Bay, 
Ontario, Canada, under date of Sep- 
Dr. Morgan that 
what he is doing now is self-explana 


tember 5, says 
tory. Then he continues: 

This summer 
have been “doing” 


my family and | 


Canada. From 
Terre Haute we went via auto, train, 
ind boat to Nova Scotia where we 
enjoyed the beauty of Cape Breton 
Island. From there to Bay Chaleur 
in New Brunswick for a week. Then 
a five 
at this point. We will 
return to the States in time for the 
opening of Indiana State on Sep 


tember 23. 


to Quebec and finally here 


W eek stop 


The State of Indiana is working 
FM network under the 
leadership of Dr. C. T. Malan, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
\t Indiana State Teachers College 
we have made radio one of the fields 


toward an 


of concentration in a regular speech 


major. In addition to the six under- 
graduate courses in fields of radio 
speech, writing, and program pro- 
duction, we are offering for the first 
time during this coming academic 
year, work in radio control room 
techniques for students with a major 
in radio. We will continue exten- 
sion and correspondence work. And 
we will conduct our thirteenth year 
of educational programs over Sta 
tion WBOW with eight programs 
each week originating in our campus 
studio. Ruth Butts, formerly di- 
rector of radio and dramatics at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been added to our radio 
staff. 

Naturally, we are vitally interest- 
ed in the FM network mentioned 
earlier and in the possibility of an 
FM station for Indiana State. We 
are also considering the advisability 
of adding work in television and 
facsimile to our course offerings. 


Dorothy Lewis, coordinator of 
listener activity, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters—Mrs. Lewis 
writes that during 1946-47 she is 
arranging numerous conferences on 
“Women in Radio” to be held at 
colleges and universities. Outstand- 
ing women radio executives, mem- 
bers of the Association of Women 
Directors, will address women stu- 
dents better under- 
standing of their future role as dial 
turners, their responsibility as citi- 
zens to community radio projects 


stressing “A 


and to radio as a possible career.” 
The list of colleges and universities 
includes [for 1946]: Emerson Col- 
Cornell, Rockford College, 
Drake University, Stephens College, 
University of Kansas City, Creigh- 
ton University, Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, University of Texas, and Occt- 
dental College. Others for 1947 will 
be announced later. 

The Women Di- 
rectors has set up a radio education 
committee with Hazel Kenyon Mar- 
kel, Station WTOP, chairman. 
This group will work closely with 
AER and other radio education ac- 
tivities. 


lege, 


Association of 


as 


new radio 
councils springing up here and there 
whose leadership will forward the 
cause of more radio equipment and 
better utilization of 
local schools. 


Dorothy also reports 


programs in 


Gertie L. Hanson, director, Racio 
Workshop, Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
We have studios | five rooms] in tx 


college building, and broadcast 
through State Station WLB|. 


Stevens Point, 930 kilocycles, oper 
ated by the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture. 

There is a college faculty com 
mittee appointed by the president o/ 
the college, acting in a counselling 
capacity, a director of the Work 
shop [faculty member], a student 
staff having complete control oj 
production, technical work, broad 
casting, and the like. 

Students volunteer to work in th 
Workshop because they are inter 
ested. So it becomes an extra-cur 
ricular activity for the student body 
The 1945-46 program included th¢ 


following once-a-week series: Yow 
Story Time, Mondays; Books and 
Authors, Tuesdays; Our College 


Wednesdays; World of Tomorron 
Thursdays; Music Album, Fridays 
During the second semester th 
broadcast of a direct classroom dis 
of Midwestern Literatur: 
was added to the schedule. We can’t 
set up our programs for this yea 
until school opens. 

We will begin our broadcasts the 
first Monday in October, 1946. Ther 
will again be one program a day. | 


cussion 


feel this is one way a teacher train 
ing institution can be of service t 
the teachers out in the field, as well 
as offer training in radio in college 


Marguerite Fleming, director, 
South high school Radio Workshop, 
Columbus, Ohio— Miss Fleming has 
attained unusual with her 
workshop activities; in the past 
seven years her students have won 
national honors in high school an 
college workshop tournaments spon 
sored by the NBC-Scholastic Radi 
Competition, the American Youth 
Commission, and the Nationa! 
YMCA Radio Script Contest. Miss 
Fleming has M.A. degree in 
from Columbia Univers'ty 
later attended summer work 
shops at New York University a1 
Sarah Lawrence College. In tr 
summer of 1944 she was radio ccn 
sultant in the Philadelphia Ra: 1 
Workshop. The following sumn e! 
she was on the staff of both 1% 
KMBC Radio Institute for Teach 


success 


an 
speech 
and 
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AS nant staan 


s and the Ohio State University’s 


ME Radio Workshop. During the 
ist summer, 1946, she was on the 
aff of the Radio Workshop at the 
niversity of Denver. 
Marguerite closed the communi- 
ition in which was transmitted the 
ita from which the above was 
cleaned with this statement: “Hope 
» do a series of scripts this year 
dealing with teen-agers—their prob- 
lems and responsibilities.” 


Hazel Kenyon Markel, director, 
Community Service and Education, 
CBS, Washington, D. C.—In all the 
haste of my Workshop I did not 
read thoroughly a letter which Kay 
Lardie sent out to charter members 
asking for information about our- 
selves. 

The AER Journal has carried or will 
carry stories about my Catholic Uni- 
versity and CBS workshops. How- 
ever, I see that she was-asking for 
some other activities. There was a 
Journal story about my youth pro- 
gram, Youth Takes a Stand. ‘That 
series will continue for the coming 
year and I hope to make it a joint 
enterprise of CBS and the Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools. I also have my 
own program, one in which [ partici- 
pate, which is devoted to the activi- 
ties of the community. Called D.C. 
Dateline, it is an interview program 
with a dramatic intro and close. 
Recently I have done such things as 
the local polio campaign, the activi- 
ties of the Washington Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, Washington 
Dental Society’s drive for dental 
health of school children, and activi- 
ties of the Children’s Museum. 


[ have just been made national 
chairman of the newly established 
I.ducational Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Women Directors of NAB, 
in which capacity I will act as a hiai- 
son to such educational groups as 
the AER. 

All AER members will notice 
ith pleasure that WTOP-CBS has 
1 ad in the October AER Journal, so 
| guess we are moving along pretty 


well! 


= 


Carl H. Menzer, director, Radio 
Station WSUI, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa—Carl, the 
dest one, returned Kay’s request 
th only the preceding information 
‘itten on it. But AER members 


know what an outstanding job he 
has done as head of the radio station 
at one of the great mid-western 
state universities. Director Menzer 
has been quite active not only in 
AER but also in the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. 


James G. Hanlon, assistant to the 
public relations director, Station 
WGN, Chicago—At the time | 
joined the AER as a charter mem- 
ber back in 1941, I was associated 
with Movie-Radio Guide as an associate 
editor. When the paper shortage 
forced that publication to be discon- 
tinued, I joined the publicity de- 
partment of Station WGN. My prin- 
cipal duties today involve the super- 
vision of the publicity coverage of 
such outstanding Mutual programs 
as The Chicago Theater of the Air, North- 
western University Reviewing Stand, and a 
host of top-rate local programs pre- 
sented by the station. It’s extremely 
interesting work and I like it. 

I hope to see all of you at the 


SBC the latter part of this month. 
We're getting a break this year as it 
is being held right next door at the 
Hotel Continental. 


Leon Levine, CBS assistant direc- 
tor of education— Mr. levine writes 
that he has divided a busy summer 
between the problems of a producer 
of numerous lively programs | with 
a spread from treatment of hoof-and 
mouth disease to translations of 
Chinese verse|, and those of a-Con- 
necticut fisherman, gardener, and 
host to weekend guests. Just now he 
is launching the seventeenth season 
of the American School of the Air, 
which includes two exciting new 
weekly World Neighbors, 
dramatizations based on life in mem- 
ber nations of UN, and Opinion Please, 
during which student-veterans listen 
while two authorities discuss a topi- 
cal public issue, and then voice their 
own beliefs. School of the Air also 
features Gateways to Music, The March 
of Science, and Tales of Adventure. 


shows: 





Coming 


Events 





Political Education in Wisconsin 

Politics is in the air and on the air 
during campaign seasons, and the 
Wisconsin Political Education For- 
um presents all points of view. 
Though some stations consider poli- 
tics a potato too hot to handle, 
W HA invites all qualified candiates 
and parties to use its facilities in a 
unified series of broadcasts. 

With a traditign of political liber- 
ality, Wisconsin citizens are inter- 
ested in government. They want to 
hear all sides of the argument. To 
this end, the Political Education 
Forum was started in 1932 and has 
since been continued regularly dur- 
ing every campaign. 

The plan is simple, yet effective. 
State Station WHA, in Madison, 
provides sufficient free time for the 
discussion of and national 
Local and district issues are 
purposely avoided because they do 
not hold interest for the majority of 
listeners throughout the station’s 
service area, and there is insufficient 
time to present the many partici- 
pants in such campaigns. It has 
been necessary to confine the Forum 
to candidates for the state-wide elec- 
tive offices and their party programs. 


state 
affairs. 


In arranging the series, a meeting 
is held in the Secretary of State’s 
office in the Capitol, which brings 
together representatives of the 
qualified parties and of the state sta- 
tion. They set up rules by which the 
Forum will be run and divide the 
available time to their mutual satis- 
faction. The spirit of the project is 
good, and politicians have remarked 
that these meetings mark the only 
time that opponents get together on 
friendly terms to discuss anything. 

That candidates, victorious and 
defeated alike, approve of the plan 
is shown by statements like these: 

. a genuine service, not only to the 


candidates for office, but to the people of 
the state.” [Republican] 


ide voters can form their opinions 
without being biased by paid propagan- 
da.” [Socialist] 

“., one of the finest radio services per- 
formed in the State.” [Democrat] 

“In my judgment your organization is 
giving a service to all citizens within your 
radio range by allowing them to be en- 
lightened by the candidates’ positions on 
matters of state affairs.” [Governor Wal 
ter S. Goodland] 

English Teachers Meet 

The thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held in 


—————— 
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full prewar style this coming No 
vember 28, 29, and 30 at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Radio will find a prominent place 
on the program this year under the 
general theme, “English for These 
Times.” Max J. Herzberg, chair 
man of the Council’s Radio Commit 
tee, and Don S. 
of the 
radio, are arranging the discussions 
and talks dealing with audio aids. 


Hitchner, chairman 
New Jersey committee on 


They are planning to capitalize on 
their closeness to the New York 
production centers to bring several 
network shows to the resort city for 
the expected live audiences of over 
4,000 teachers of English. 

Leon C. Hood, AER charter mem- 
ber, is chairman of the Convention’s 
publicity committee. Room reserva- 
tions can be made through him at 
61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 





Radio Workshops 





University of Wisconsin 

Public service programming was 
the theme of a special radio institute 
which attracted more than 130 par 
ticipants at the University of Wis- 
consin during the two weeks of July 
29 to August 9. Institute members, 
who came from Canada and South 
Africa, as well as more than half the 
states in this country, included 
teachers, educational administrators, 
commercial station owners and statt 
members, engineers, and 
ment officials. 


govern- 


Highlighting a study of produc- 
tion Andrew Allan, 
supervisor of drama for the Ca- 
nadian Corporation, 
presented and discussed several out- 
standing CBC programs 
with social problems. 


techniques, 
Broadcasting 


dealing 
He also gave 
a demonstration of his own direct- 
ing techniques, using a staff of Uni- 
versity students in a production of a 
script he had written. 

Krik Barnouw, author of Handbook 
of Radio Writing and head of radio in- 
struction at Columbia University, 
conducted a clinic on writing tech 
niques. 
week of 
the Institute was a series of discus- 


\ feature of the second 
sions on policy and the responsi 
bility of educators and broadcasters 
for public 
Commissioner C., 


service programming. 
J. Durr of the FCC 
was the principal speaker, with an 
address on “Freedom of Speech for 
Whom?” 

Other Institute 
William B. 


supervisor of 


included 
Levenson, directing 


leaders 


radio, Cleveland pub- 
lic Ola B. Hiller, 
of radio, Pontiac, 
schools; H. J. Skornia, 


schools ; director 
Michigan, 


director of 


radio broadcasting, Indiana Univer- 
sity; M. S. Novik, radio consultant, 
New York City; William Newton, 
British Broadcasting Corporation ; 
C. M. Jansky, Jr., consulting engi- 
neer, Washington, D. C.; Walter B. 
Emery, Legal Department, FCC; 
Franklin Dunham, chief, Radio Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office Education ; 
George Jennings, acting director, 
Chicago Radio Council; and Kath- 
leen Lardie, director of radio, De- 
troit public schools and AER Presi- 
dent. 

Conducted in the studios of WHA 
and the air-conditioned Play Circle 
of the Memorial Union, with pleas- 
ant housing facilities on the shores 
of Lake Mendota, the Institute pro- 
vided a fine combination of fun and 
inspiration, according to those in 
attendance. H. B. McCarty, WHA 
head and director of the Division of 
Radio Education, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


of 


general 


Sacramento, California 

Radio Station KFBK of the McClat- 
chy Broadcasting Company in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., had an overflow registra- 
tion for its second Radio Summer 
School, which was held from July 15 to 
August 3. 

Patterned after the 1945 school, at- 
tended by 100 public school teachers 
of the 1946 had 
exceeded the previous enrollment more 


Sacramento, school 
than a month prior to beginning. Regis- 
tration was opened this year to teachers 
in the county schools at their request. 
No fees were charged and city school 
teachers received credit. 

Leo Ricketts, manager, KF BK, was 
director of the school, while the leader 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy Noel, chair- 


? 


man, Radio Committee, Audio-Visu.l : 


of Southern 
California, and an instructor in radio 
production, Vallejo College, Vallejo, 
California. 

The faculty included four network 
personalities of the American Broac- 
casting Company, with which KFBK 
is affiliated : Robert Saudek, New York, 
manager, Public Service Division; 
Francis Conrad, Hollywood, station re- 
lations manager, Western Division; |. 
Donald Wilson, also of Hollywood, a 
writer-producer for the Western Divi- 
sion ; and Frank LaTourette, San Fran- 
cisco, news and news features manager 
of the Western Division. 


Education Association 


The faculty was augmented by per- 
sonnel of the McClatchy Broadcasting 
Company, including John Groller, pro- 
gram director; Frances Frater, educa- 
tional director; Emil Martin, 
director; and Norman D. 
technical director. 

The KFBK Radio Summer School 
is but one of five planned for 1946 by 
the McClatchy Broadcasting Company. 


music 


Webster, 


KF BK’s classes met during the morn- 
ing. The other four schools convened 
at night. KOH in Reno, Nev., con- 
cluded its school May 9 and KERN in 
Jakersfield held graduation exercises 
July 2. Schools at KWG in Stockton 
and KMJ in Fresno will be held in the 
Fall.—BraADLEY RITER. 


Education at KMOX 

During the early days of radio, 
educational programs were “fine 
things to have around,” but not to 
consume too much time and effort 
that could be devoted to other more 
important and profitable things. 
change and with them 
change ideas, attitudes, and ways of 
thought. Today, and growing in 
creasingly greater, educators, pat 
ents and the 26,600 persons activel 
engaged in radio broadcasting hay 
become more and more cognizat 
of radio as a powerful education: 
tool that dovetails neatly into: el 
mentary, high school, and university 
activities. 

So varied have become the cor 
necting links between radio statio1 
and educational institutions in tl 
station’s area of influence, that 
would be impossible to outline < 
of them even briefly. KMOX a 
proached the problem several yea 


Times 


— = 


4 
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, with the growing conviction 
it radio could be a definite service 


the St. Louis school system and 
universities within its area. 

er the period of years, the Edu- 
tion Department has become in- 
easingly important in the overall 
‘ture of KMOX operation to such 

| extent that, at present, it is not 
ily a major division of KMONX 
eration but also an outstanding 
part of the educational effort in 
St. Louis and vicinity. As a typical 
example, the American School of 
the Air, 10:00 to 10:30 each morning, 
is used successfully in classrooms 
by the public school system. Work- 


ting closely with the staff of the 


\udio Visual Department of the 
St. Louis public schools, radio has 
become an integral part of the class- 
room activity. 

After some experience with this 
type of cooperation, there developed 
the very logical deduction that, be- 
fore the students could realize as 
much from radio facilities as pos- 
sible, the teachers should have a 
thorough orientation and indoctrina- 
tion in the radio business, including 
such techniques as production and 
script writing. As a result, KMOX 
inaugurated the Teachers’ Work- 
shop, which is a ten-day meeting, 
starting at 9:00 a.m. and running 
to 4:30 p.m., and is held each year 
during the month of June. During 
this workshop period, the entire 
facilities of the station are made 
available to the teachers. They par- 
ticipate actively in producing the 
programs and are introduced to and 
study the various departments of 
station operation. As a result of the 
workshop, the teachers have become 
thoroughly familiar with radio and 
have developed new methods of 
utilizing radio in their classrooms. 

Developing a close association 
with Washington University in St. 
Louis, KMOX, in conjunction with 
the University, has developed a plan 
Whereby juniors and seniors, meet- 

prerequisites required by the 
liversity in their freshman and 
sophomore years, can elect to take 
irses in radio broadcasting, which 

‘ given at the studios of KMOX, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of 

h week during the regular school 
semesters. 

Che University has set up a De- 

‘tment of Radio in the School of 








WTOP’ 


COLUMBIA’S STATION 
FOR THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Extends Anniversary 
Greetings to the 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 





Carl J. Burkland, General Manager 


Hazel Kenyon Markel, Director, 
Community Service and Education, 


State President, D.C., AER 


*Joint sponsor, with the Radio Committee, District 
of Columbia Public Schools, of the Annual 
WTOP/CBS Radio Workshop. 
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\dministration 
with Wendell B. Campbell, general 
KMOX, as head. A stu 


dent taking the radio courses will 


Business and Pubhe 
manager, 


receive one hour a week of theory 


and two of laboratory which, 
coupled with other courses pre 
scribed by the University, will en- 
title him to major in radio and 


receive, on graduation, a degree of 
Bachelor of Radio Broadcasting. 
The junior year is devoted, pri 
marily, to the fundamentals of radio 
and the various de- 
partments that go to make up the 


broadcasting 


tion, continuity, news, sales, and 
talent. 

The ultimate goal is to produce 
trained personnel who can _ take 
their places in their chosen branches 
of the radio and become 
assets to any employer. To this end, 
ground work has been laid for an 
employment service to place grad- 
uates. 


business 


In conclusion, it must be realized 
that no educational activity of a 
radio station can be considered com- 
plete unless it is participating ac- 
tively throughout the entire educa- 








operation of the average station. tional system from the kindergarten 

In the senior year, students are to the university, provided, of 

allowed to specialize in one of the course, such educational facilities 

following five major divisions for are available within its primary 

which they are most suited: produc- service area. 

Philadelphia phia Radio Roster is an enviable 
The public, parochial, and private 0": 

schools of Philadelphia will broad IN-SCHOOL LISTENING 

cast each week over local commer- KYW 9:30 a.m. Monday 


fifteen in- 
tended for in-school listening during 
the school year of 1946-47. In addi 
tion, other radio stations will 
with the in pre- 
senting six out-of-school programs 
which will be utilized by teachers as 
a supplement to the regular work of 
the programs, 
beamed to all boys and girls from 


cial stations, programs 


two 


cooperate schools 


classroom. ‘These 
kindergarten through twelfth grade, 
cover a wide variety of subject fields 
including science, music, literature, 


social studies, current events, and 
vocational guidance. The Philadel- 


hd 


' ? S 
ta «8s 


Know Your Schools, a public relations 
program for schools of Philadelphia 
suburbs ; Tuesday—The Catholic Hour, 
programs in history, religion, and 
literature for secondary grades; 
Wednesday—American Adventure, a 
“letter tour” of South America; 
Thursday—lJunior Town Meeting of the 
Ai, an excellent way to present the 
controversial Friday Once 
Upon a Time, dramatic presentation 
of the “stories our world neighbors 
tell.” 

WIP 


issues; 


1:45 p.m.— Monday—Be- 


Alexander Griffin 


hind Today's News. 





part of a group of 130 who attended the KMOX Teachers’ Work- 


shop participating in a utilization discussion. 


analyzes the news for young liste 
ers; ‘luesday—Great Moments in Sc: 
ence, the drama of scientific achiey 
ment presented to secondar 
schools ; Wednesday—Exploring Mu: 
with Mary Van Doren, music appri 


ciation for elementary school 
Thursday—Lest We Forget, a tran 
cribed program in history; Friday 
A Trip to the Zoo, fact and fancy oi 
animal lore. 

W FIL—2:15 p.m.—Monday 
Science Is Fun, especially with a story 
and an experiment; Tuesday 
Radioland Express, stories, songs, 
poems for the very young; Wednes- 
day—Magic of Books, a visit to foreign 
lands on the magic carpet of a story 
hour; Thursday—Adventures of Filbert, 
the Flea, in which Filbert proves that 
health, safety, tolerance, and_ fair 
play pay off; Friday—Music in the 
Ai, another visit to a foreign land, 
this time by way of its music. 

Out-oF-SCHOOL LISTENING 

WCAU—5:00 p.m.— Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 
American School of the Air. Vhursday 

Career Forum, guidance by national 
ly-known leaders in the problem of 
choosing a_ career, followed 
questions from the audience of sec 


by 


ondary school boys and girls. 

WPEN— 11:00 a.m.—Saturday 
Children’s Symphony Hour, Vhiladel 
phia Orchestra broadcasts for Phila 
delphia’s young music lovers. 

With a roster such this to 
choose from, Philadelphia teachers 
will prove what a dynamic force in 
education radio can be.—RuTH WEIR 


MILLER. 


Award to New York City 


There Ought to Be a Law, the tele 
Vision program which features thirty 
student members of the New York 
All-City High School Television 
Workshop, was selected as the out 
standing educational program of the 
year 1945-40. The award was f 
mally presented June 10, at the An 
nual Meeting of the American Tele- 
Vision Society, which made tl 
award, in the course of a televisi 
broadcast from Station WAB 
Recognition was given to outstar 
ing achievement in television | 
1945-46 in eleven categories of vid 
work. 

The prize-winning series, p1 
duced by the Columbia Broadca 
ing System in cooperation with tie 


as 
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Kdueation’s radio station 
NYE, has been on the air since 
sruary, 1945. It was cited as an 
itertaining and informative pro- 
im,” and was the first series joint- 


ard of 


produced by a school system and 
network to be so honored. Other 
iudits in the educational division 
‘nt to Station WBKB of Chicago 
advancing utilization of tele- 
sion in the Chicago public schools. 
Students who appear regularly on 
[here Ought to Be a Law are selected 
by audition from 
nated by the city’s academic and 
vocational high schools. Training in 
television was formally recognized 
as a part of the city’s educational 
service last January, when organiza- 
tion of the All-City 
Workshop on an 


candidates nomi- 


Television 
extra-curricular 
basis was approved by Dr. Frederic 
Krnst, associate superintendent in 
charge of the High School Division. 

Pupils report to Station WNYE 
for video instruction once or twice 
a month, and to CBS’s Station 
WCBW for dress-rehearsals and ac- 
tual broadcasts. Training in radio, 
however, is an integral part of the 
curriculum, with attend- 
ing regular classes in broadcasting 
at WNYE all through the week, 
ind receiving academic credit for 
their work. 

The current award marks the fifth 
national honor 
i ducation 


students 


Board of 
during the 
past school year. Know Your City was 


won by 
broadcasts 


ited as the outstanding example of 
elementary classroom utilization for 
1945 by the School Broadcast Con- 
lerence at Chicago in October; the 
same program received a_ First 
\ward [the highest honor] at the 
Institute for Education by Radio at 
Columbus, Ohio, early in May, as 
| The Lands Between, a Van-Ameri- 
n Series. WNYE’s special trib- 
ite to the late President Roosevelt 
eived a Special Award at the 
Institute. In all these national com- 
titions, the Board of 
grams were 


Education 
competing with 
adcasts submitted by school sys- 
and local radio 
stations throughout the country. 


tems 


pri fessional 


Sweet Sixteen 
lhe Wisconsin School of the Air 
now in its sixteenth year of 
adeasting, Director H. B. Me- 


rty announces. Ten features for 








Me Grau -Aill ptunouuces 


| 
| a distinctive new series 


BROADCASTING SERIES 


Consulting Editors 
STERLING FISHER 


Assistant Public Ser vice 
Counselor, National Broad 
casting Company 


RUSSELL POTTER 


Director, Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Columbia 
University 

Director, NBC University of 

| the Air 


The books in this important series have been specially written and edited for use 
as textbooks for the serious student, whether in a classroom or studio group or 
| pursuing individually a given line of study. All are prepared, however, to be of 
great interest and value to the general reader. Each contributor to the series is a 
widely known expert in his field. Every effort has been made to create in this 
series something useful to the reader and to the student 
informative, stimulating, and authoritative. 


Yow Ready 


| MUSIC IN RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


Edited by 


GILBERT CHASE 


Supervisor of Music, NBC University of the Air, and 


something readable and 


Instructor in Music for Radio, Columbia University 


152 pages, 5% x 8. $1.75 

In this, the first book of its kind, ten experts prominently identified with musical 
broadcasting discuss every aspect of music in radio: programming, directing, con- 
ducting, arranging, copyright and clearance, opera in television, etc. The con- 
| Chotzinoff, Ernest La 
Black, Tom 


Gilbert Chase, and Herbert, Graf. 


Edwin L. Dunham, Morris 


Hall, Thomas H. 


tributors: Samuel Prade, 


Mamorsky, Frank J. 3ennett, David Belviso, 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





THE NBC-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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in-school listening are offered each 
enrollment of some 
400,000 is expected in the courses. 


week, and an 

The broadcasts are available over 
the greater area of Wisconsin. They 
are carried simultaneously by WHA 
in Madison and WLBL at Stevens 
Point. Both are publicly-owned sta 
tions and together cover a larger 
portion of the state than any other 
existing hook-up of stations. 

Two of the original broadcasters 
of the Wisconsin School of the Air 
when it started in 1931 are still 
featured. They are Professor E. B. 
Gordon with his Jouneys in Music Land 
program, and Mrs. 
with Rhythm and Games. 

Other titles are: Fit for Fun, Let’s 
Find Out, Let’s Draw, Young Experiment- 
ers, Music Enjoyment, Adventures in Our 
Town, and Book Trails. 


accompanied by a teacher’s manual, 


Fannie Steve 


Each course is 


which is sold at a nominal cost and 
includes comprehensive preparation 
and follow-up suggestions. 
Programs are planned especially 
for school use with the cooperation 
and guidance of teachers. They are 
endorsed by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Wis 
consin Education Association. 


Portland and KGW 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman, three- 
winner of a Dr. Christian 
award for radio script writing, has 
been named education director, Sta 
tion KGW, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. 


radio” 


time 


Lampman_ has_ been “in 
her graduation 
Oregon State College in 1929, and 
with the KGW staff since 1934, with 


the exception of a few years which 


since from 


she devoted to her daughters, Linda 
the widow of 
Herbert S. Lampman, former Wild 
Life editor of The Oregonian. 


and Anne. She is 


Avoiding bridge-games and comic 
strips, Evelyn devotes her off-hours 
to research on Oregon history, of 
which she is one of the West’s fore 
most authorities. 

Under Mrs. super 
vision, Station KGW plans an un 


Lampman’s 


precedented increase in its educa 
tional activities during the coming 


vear. She will work in close co 
operation with educators, [arent 
Teacher organizations, public school 


the 
Higher 
part of its 


administrators, and 
State Board ot 


As a 


Oregon 
Education. 


educati mM pro 





gram, KGW dispatched two repre- 
from the Northwest 
Congress to the United 
Assembly in New York 
the NEA-NBC “United 
Week,” September 22-28. 
Northwest college students 
presented the Congress’s resolutions 


sentatives 
Student 
Nations 
during 
Nations 
These 


on “The Student’s Place in This 
Atomic Age” to members of the 


UN Council. 
Again this year, as in many years 
past, KGW will present a series of 
daily programs especially designed 
for elementary students. 
These broadcasts are produced in 
the studios of KGW and released to 
the classrooms through the facilities 
of Benson high school’s KBPS. 
The Portland public schools 
teachers’ radio committee furnishes 
KGW’s education director an out- 
line of desired program topics one 
school vear in advance, thus coordi- 
nating the dramatic radio presenta- 
tion with the schedule of classroom 
instruction. 
In writing 


school 


the script for each 
broadcast, KGW continuity writers 
keep in mind the grade-level of the 
audience. The finished script is sub- 
mitted to the teachers’ radio com- 





mittee for approval. In turn, the 
committee contacts all teachers «jf 
the grade-level to which the dr 
matic presentation is aimed through 
the School Information 
Bulletin. These instructors are pro- 
vided with sample questions, a 
swered by the radio program, which 
can be used as brief post-program 
examinations. 

During the 1946-47 school year, 
Station KGW will broadcast daily 
dramatized programs under the fol- 
lowing general titles: 

Monday—11:15 a.m.—Great Mo. 
ments in Oregon History, a program for 
eighth grade students; Tuesday 
11:15 a.m.—Builders of Oregon, for 
second, third, and fourth grades; 
Wednesday—11:15 a.m.—Science By. 
Ways, for sixth, seventh, and eighth 











Board’s 



















grades ; Thursday—11:15 a.m.—Pan. & ( 
America, for sixth grade—2:15 p.m. 





How Are You Feeling?, for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth Friday—l11 :15 
a.m.—Current Events, for sixth, se\ 
enth, and eighth grades. 

In addition to the definitely sched 
uled series, KGW will make special 
releases of network 





grades; 






~»=|—  —_—_— ~~, 







programs ol 










Idea Exchange 








Massachusetts Radio Office 
Realizing the growing importance 
on a national seale of radio as a sup- 
plement to education, Commissioner 
of Education John J. Desmond, Jr., 
announced in early summer the 
establishment of an Office of Radio 
in Education within the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. 
This will 
VISOTY agency to the schools of the 
Commonwealth in an etfort to bring 
about a continuous improvement of 
educational 
this area. 


office serve as an ad 


radio in 
It will seek to encourage 


practices by 


the utilization of existing programs 
in the public school systems of the 
Commonwealth. 

While it now appears that the 
most effective method for employing 
radio is through the coperation of 
existing stations, conditions may 
sometime be such that the Depart- 
ment may wish to be licensed to 
establish radio stations purely for 


the use of education. It 1s believed 






value to a student audience.—Bos / 
HANCOCK. | 

‘ 

‘ 
that the experience which can _ be 
gained by having an Office of Radio & 
will place the Department in an ad 





vantageous position to act on any 
future development in the use oi 
radio not only through commercial 
broadcasters, but through the use 
of frequency modulation or through 
television. 













Commissioner Desmond also at ‘ 
nounced that he had appointed Ke ; 
sey B. Sweatt to be in charge of this ; 
office. Mr. Sweatt will retain his 






other duties as Editor of The Mass. 
chusetts Educational News and will be in 
charge of public relations for the 
Department. 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System 

Election of nine members to the 
Board of Directors of the Interco!- 
legiate 




























Broadcasting System wes 
announced early in September. Tle’ 
board will include Judith C. Walle 

head, Public Service 
NBC’s” Central 


























Departmer 
Division and ¢ 
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sanding Public Service Station 


SERVICE TO ALL 


8 


Chicago mi ‘d of Edlveatlon’y ¥ The Don Reynolds Show 


Aired in cooperation with the radio council of the Devoted to Public Service, this outstanding daily 
Chicago Public $chools Monday throagh Friday at 1:15 W-1-N-D studio production highlights the activities of 
PM. The Program covers:a ‘wide divebgity of subject the Navy, Red Cross, Community Fund and other public 










sj EDUCATION 
















matter— from | a to current événBgc3b,000 stu- service, organizations. 
dents listen each school day. | gs Back io Khaki 
ae Gary Public Schools ‘ as A W-I-N-D live original series presenting veterans who 
308 At 9:45 AM e Saturday the Gary publit Schools in cement ee te ae — 
present The Gary High; School Forum over; W-I-N-D. ; ; 
ai Stimulating subjetts from current ‘news arg discussed Community Chest Show 
aioe ea \ A { A special weekly transcribed series broadcast in behalf 


oad, Jimmy — Prep Shorts) of the Gary Community Fund Campaign. 


be Former All American FoorPalt ‘\ Jimmy Evaris inter- Chicago, Reporter 


views Chicago high school ¢oaches\and prep sports per- Chicago’s\only “local” newscast presented nightly at 
sonalities each Saturday ngprnin ver" W-I-N-D. 6:45 PM: \ 
rey \ ig 







\ 


Hse MUSIC 







Symphonic Hour Midwest Foram 


Six nights a week W-I-N-D brings Chicagodns forty- Famous guest spdakers present their views in this weekly 
five minutes of the world’s great mulic.’ .\ half hour W a’ symposium. 
s\\ ce 

















w? Night Watch \ ‘ee \ _ Woke Up tinction 

t] W-I-N-D—Chicago’s ONLY 24 hour {atior’! hesents *' “A  dynamid 2 debate aimed at keeping W-I-N-D lis- 
“The Night Watch” every night from.midnt Bec teners abreast pi {global and domestic problems. 
dawn. it . , Oa / 







TOPS in Chicago for New Music and Public Service 


\ 
i IN\CHICAGO 
Ve: CHICAGOLAND 








NBC-Northwestern Sum 
Institute; Dr. R. R. 
Lowdermilk, acting director, Edu 
cational Radio Service, U. S. Office 
of Education; Morris S. Novik, pub 
lic service consultant and former 
director, Station WNYC; Robert B. 
Hudson, CBS director of education; 
Roger Clipp, manager, WFIL, Phil- 
adelphia; and Guy della Cioppa, 
assistant to the president, CBS. 
Three executives of IBS also serve 


director, 


mer Radio 


on the board. They are George 
Abraham, executive chairman; 


David W. Borst, technical manager ; 
and David Linton, program man- 
ager. Three board positions are still 
to be filled. 

The newly-elected board will ad 
vise the executives and supervise all 
operations of the student network, 


which now includes 40 college 
groups in the United States and 


Canada. First items on this year’s 
agenda are extension of the “Middle 
\tlantic” regional network of cam 
pus stations, addition of more sta 
tions throughout the country, and 
volume of pro- 


greater exchange 


grams between members. 


Wisconsin’s FM Plan 

Wisconsin’s plan for a state-wide 
network of educational FM stations 
is progressing, and the initial trans- 
mitters in the chain are expected to 
be on the air soon. They have been 
held up because of the lack of certain 
items of needed equipment. 

The State Radio Council of Wis 
consin is charged by the Legislature 
with the responsibility for develop 
ing the Plans call for 
seven transmitters and a linking re- 


network. 


lay system for getting the programs 
The 


program service to be offered will be 


to the broadcasting stations. 


somewhat the same type as that now 
offered by WHA, except that great- 
er emphasis will be placed on adult 
programs which can reach the eve- 
WHA daytime pro 


grams are expected to be heard over 


ning audience. 


the FM stations in addition to the 
special evening FM features. 
The FM network will be pro 


grammed largely through the Radio 
Hall studios in Madison. Additional 
and improved studio facilities will be 
required as the program expansion 
gets under way. The WHA staff has 
for years provided 
twelve hours of programs daily and 


from nine to 





will need to be expanded to meet the 
increased demands placed upon it. 

The first two units in the network 
will be located on the University of 
Wisconsin campus in Madison and 
on Lapham Hill in the southeastern 
corner of the state to serve the Mil- 
waukee area, where the most FM 
receivers are now concentrated. 
Other transmitters to serve the out- 
lying parts of the state will be added 
as rapidly as possible. 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 








New Chapters—Kappa, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York; Lambda, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana; Mu, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

New Officers—Alpha, Stephens College 

Barbara Lenz, president; Jeanne Lee, vice 
president; Beth Means, secretary; 
Welch, treasurer. 

Beta, Syracuse University—Herb Davis, 
president; Rosemary Sinnett, vice president ; 
Maurice Schecter, corresponding secretary; 
John Kurtz, treasurer. 

Gamma, University of Minnesota—Kenn 
Barry, president; Donald Anderson, vice 
president; Dorothy Goldish, secretary; Mary 
Skogsbergh, treasurer. 

Delta, Michigan State College—Robert 
Shackleton, president; Merrill H. Walker, 


vice president. 


Eunice 


Epsilon, Ohio State University—Carl 
Glade, president; Newton Mitzman, vice 
president; Beverly Moreland, secretary; 


Marvin Homan, treasurer. 

Eta, University of Alabama—Rhea Yar- 
brough, president; Barbara Bolan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Theta, University of Oklahoma—Bobby 
Ruth Smith, president; Dorothy Ewing, vice 
president; Mary Mitchell, secretary; Betty 
Hetzler, treasurer. 

Iota, University of Utah— Norma 
Schmutz, president; Bailey, vice 
president; Gloria Clark, secretary; Maryon 
Page, treasurer; Elizabeth Calder, historian; 
Luana Ferguson, publicity chairman, 

Kappa, Cornell University—George Ut- 
ting, president; Theodore Richards, vice 
president ; Virginia Burr, secretary-treasurer ; 
Louis W. Kaiser, faculty advisor. 

Lambda, Purdue University — Roberta 
Connolly, president; Patricia Binney, vice 
president; Phil Wygant, secretary-treasurer ; 
Fred Conger, faculty advisor. 

Mu, University of Nebraska — Fdith 
Miller, president; Bud Levinson, vice presti- 
dent; Marilyn Davis, secretary; Bill Line, 
treasurer; Paul H. Bogen, faculty sponsor. 

Activities—During the summer Gamma 
Chapter produced a new dramatic series, 
Drama Festival, which will be a 
The first production was 
HW interset. Others presented the past summer 
Waiting for Lefty, Ghosts, Man and 


Maxine 


Summer 


yearly event 


were 


Superman, The Petrified Forest, and Thy +e 


é 


Sisters. 

Epsilon Chapter acted as the Hospit.! 
ity Committee for Alpha Epsilon Rho at 
the Institute for Education by Radio in 
Columbus, Ohio, last May. They did a 
fine job of making the visiting fraternity 
representatives feel welcome. Epsilo: 
members are participating in a new fif 
teen-minute broadcast in the School of 
the Air series each Friday. Title of th 
broadcast is Footnote People. 

Changes in the Constitution—On 1! 
basis of legislation enacted by the Na- 
tional Council in Columbus, Ohio, May 
3-5, 1946, the following changes in thx 
Constitution are now effective: 

Revision of Section III, National Officers 

C. The function of the national officers 
shall be: 

1. The Honorary President will pre- 
side over the Executive Committee 
and national social functions, and 
in the event of vacancy of the of- 
fice of Executive Secretary, will ap- 
point a Regional Vice President t 
fill the vacancy until the following 
annual meeting, at which time the 
National Council will elect an In 
terim Executive Secretary to fill out 
the remainder of the current term 
. Regional Vice Presidents, elected 
by chapter representatives or vote 
of the chapters of the Regions 
which they represent, must be 
members of Alpha Epsilon Rho and 
must not be undergraduates. Re- 
gional Vice Presidents will serve as 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, conduct installations of new 
chapters in the area represented [or 
appoint a proxy], supervise organi- 
zation affairs within the area as na- 
turally derive from such an office, 
conduct investigations of applying 
organizations or delinquent chap- 
ters, and use initiative to promote 
exchange of information and ideas 
among the chapters within the Re 
gion and between Vice Presidents 
of the different Regions. 

Revision of Section V. Legislation. 

I’. Between annual meetings of the Na 
tional Council, legislation may be con- 
ducted in the following manner: Pro- 
posals for legislation may originate 
with the Executive Secretary, a R 


w 


gional Vice President or vote of a: 


chapter; the Executive Secretary will 
submit the proposals by mail to ea 
chapter; each chapter will send 
own vote to the Executive Secreta 
who will tally the results and rep 
them to the chapters. 
Revision of Section VI. Charters. 

E. To retain its charter, a chapter is « 
pected: 1. 
each 


s 


To submit a transcript 
year to the national for f: 
distribution to other chapters; all st 
transcriptions will be of progra 
which have been tested on the air 
by workshop production, will 
suitable for amateur production, w | 
be free of any copyright encumbra! 


4 


+ 
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If one child lives... 
THESE MINUTES ARE PRICELESS! 


This is the sixth consecutive year during which, every school day, two minutes of 


WBBM’s air time have been dedicated to saving children’s lives. 


More than 2,000 minutes have been devoted to this cause . . . at 8 a.m. each morning, 
and at 3:25 p.m. each afternoon . . . warning motorists to drive carefully and to watch 
for school children. At the very moments when the danger of death beneath speeding 
wheels is greatest, the voice of WBBM comes from the dashboard grill to alert the man at 


the wheel. 


If, through this effort of ours, one child lives today who might not have lived, we have 


traded those 2,000 minutes of listening for perhaps 20,000 days of living. 


That is the best deal WBBM has ever made. 


The Columbia 
Dial 780 


Broadcasting System 
Chicago 
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es, and will be of a quality that will 
do credit to the chapters which sub- 
mit them. All transcriptions must be 
accompanied by a face sheet indicat- 
length, sound, music, au- 
thor, school, original date and place 


ing cast, 


of production, and a copy of the script. 
The transcriptions should be submit- 


March 


some suitable time 


ted to the national ofhce by 
Ist each year. At 
before or during the meeting of the 
National Council, the transcriptions 
will be heard, analyzed and criticised 
by recognized radio authorities. Their 
report and analysis will be made avail- 
able to all chapters. 

Whenever an makes 
application for a charter, or whenever 
a chapter appears to be delinquent in 
performing its functions, the Execu- 
tive Secretary will inform the Region- 


organization 


al Vice President in the Area, or the 
closest Regional Vice President. The 
Vice President so informed will in- 
vestigate the organization or chap- 


ter as thoroughly as possible, with re- 


spect to their standing on campus, 


their relationships with the school 
administration, their activities and 
their standards. [To this end, each 
applying organization is asked to 


submit three names of references, but 
the Vice need not 
the investigation to 


President confine 
these names. ] 
\fter investigation, and within thirty 
days of receipt of notice from the Ex 
Secretary, the Vice 


eculive 


President 





Aey 


will report his findings to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who, in turn, will in- 
form the respective chapters. 


x A charter may be revoked by a two- 


thirds vote of the active chapters. The 
proposal for revocation may originate 
with a Regional Vice President or the 
Executive Secretary at any time, or 
by any member of the Na 
tional Council during regular annual 


session. 


voting 


ision of Section VIII. Membership. 
An active member shall be defined 
as a regularly enrolled student mem- 
ber who maintains interest in the 
chapter and active participation in ra- 
dio activities. Any chapter may, at its 
own discretion, rescind the active 
status of any member, thereby depriv- 
ing him of privileges of attending 
meetings, voting in person or by mail, 
attending social functions, and par- 
ticipation in any radio activities spon- 
sored by the chapter. 
inactive 


Notice of such 
must be sent to the 
Executive Secretary who will change 
the national rolls accordingly. 


Status 


Associate membership is confined to 
faculty members cr friends of a chap- 
ter who maintain an active and help- 
ful interest in chapter affairs. Asso- 
ciate members may be elected by any 
chapter, and a fee of $1.00 per asso- 
ciate member will be assumed by the 
electing chapter. Associate members 
are entitled to all the privileges of ac- 


tive membership except voting. Pins 





Revision of 
Interpretations. 


Epsilon 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


may be purchased by or for assovi 
ate members. 


3y-Laws, Resolutions a 


9. The official pledge pin of the organi 
zation may be purchased through thx 
national office. Each chapter may 
determine for itself whether pledges 
will wear the official pin or the red 


and green ribbons during  pledg: 
period. 

10. In accordance with by-law provis 
ion 5, the Regions of Alpha Epsilon 


Rho, until further notice, are as fol 
lows: Region 1—Connecticut, Dela 
Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont; Region 2—Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mis 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Car 
olina, Tennessee, Virginia; Region 3 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia; Region 4—lowa, Min 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin; Region 5 
—Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas; Region 6— 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Re- 
gion 7-——California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. 


ware, 


Georgia, 


Questions concerning Alpha Epsilon 


Rho should be addressed to Dr. Sherman 


Lawton, Executive 


Rho, 


Secretary, Alplia 
University of Oklahoma 














double your efforts to improve old skills and develop new ones which will insure 


Sirthday Greetings 


FREC is pleased to extend felicitations to members of the AER upon the comple- 


tion of five years of vigorous leadership in the field of educational radio. 


May the coming years be ever more fruitful, as with new enthusiasm you re- 
the maximum use of radio as one of the great teaching tools of our time. 


FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
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Congratulations to 


The School Broadcast Conference on its 


tenth annual meeting; and 


The Association for Education by Radio 


on its fifth anniversary 


WGN SERVING THE MIDDLE WEST 


with distinctive public service programs 


YOUR RIGHT TO SAY IT, a new approach to the discussion of timely contro- 
versial subjects. Two nationally known, well qualified principals present divergent 


views in actual debate. 


THE CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC conducted by Henry Weber, WGN’s director 
of music, plays the scores of great symphonic works in their entirety, giving the 


radio listener the very best in fine music. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING STAND represents a decade 
of WGN service to the radio public. In this series, Northwestern University faculty 
and distinguished guests from business, government, education and the press discuss 


contemporary problems of national significance. 


THE CHICAGO THEATER OF THE AIR is making magnificent radio history in 
terms of musical entertainment. Every Saturday night WGN presents streamlined 
versions of the best loved music of grand opera and the operetta stage for the coast- 


to-coast audience of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


A CLEAR CHANNEL STATION 


CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


50,000 Watts 720 Kilocycles 














MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 











every Saturday Morning! 
SHation: WMA D 


Time: 8:45 


THE WOMDY HORSE BOUh SHOP PRESENTS 


The BEST BOOKS published for children 


The TOP AUTHORS of children’s literature 


THE HOBBY HORSE BOOK SHOP SENDS 
its congratulations to the AER on its Fifth Anniversary 


and the School Broadcast Conference on its Tenth Annual Meeting 


The Helly Here Beet Sag AAMSUN PME MUTT e- @...- 
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| Another progressive step... 


toward bringing radio closer to the classroom — 


by “The Voice of St. Louis”’ 





asec TI SARA FAHD 
os 


I N RESPONSE to the many requests of our great mid-western area—KMOX 
is pround to announce that the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
will be presented at 10:00-10:30 A.M., a time most advantageous to our 


schools, school teachers and school children. 





Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, has replied to this announcement, “Our sincere appreciation for 


your diligent interest and cooperation—a decided added stimulant with which 


to start our new year.” 


Thus KMOX takes another forward step to improve activities in the field 


of education through radio—demongtrating once again an unchallenged 


leadership in service to the people. 


KMOX “THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS” 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL 


> 


~- OLUM BIA PRO ABCA STIN SG $s ¥YS$STE-M 
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by the Companies it keeps 


etn the Public Interest...” 


Chicago’s Official 
: School Radio Show 


on the New 





* Education has taken to the radio in Chicago... 
and radio has taken education to its heart. Each week, 
more than 150,000 Chicago school children tune in to the 
official Board of Education program in their own classrooms 
as part of their daily school work. Dozens of schools equipped 
with standard receivers get the daily programs over 

the New WJJD. Talent for the programs is provided by | 

the students themselves. Under professional direction, 
they have organized a “Central Workshop” where the stars 
of today’s educational programs—they’ll be the stars of 
tomorrow’s entertainment shows—are learning radio the 
best of all ways. The New WJJD is proud of its 
long-time association with the official Board of Edu- 
cation program .. . broadcast every school day 
throughout the entire school year to all Chicago school 
children “in the public interest.” And you’d 
be surprised how many adults tune in too! 


-\460 ON YOUR Dia, 


CHICAGO 
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PEDDECENTFEA NATIONALLY BY LEWIS H. AVERY 
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